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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


Ovr conclusion of Homer has, this month, unavoidably given place to 
our Essay on the Genius and Writings of Moore. In this Essay we deem 
it as much our duty to vindicate his poetical character against the asper- 
sions, petty malignities, despicable pe religious and literary cant, 
which certain critics have evinced in reviewing his works,as to express 
our own opinion on the subject of his genius. We know we have not done 
him justice, or, at least, that we have not done justice to our own ideas in 
descr hing the character which he has impressed upon his works; but it 
is a subject to which we shall have frequent occasions to return; and we 
have no doubt of being able to defend the opinions which we have advanced 
against the pious and smooth-tongued critics of Blackwood and the London, 


In our next number we shall give the first part of an Essay on the 
Genius of the noble bard whose untimely fate every votary of the Muses 
has occasion to deplore. That he has been the first of his time, we sha || 
here neither assert nor deny, for what avail assertions unaccompanied by 
the reasons or principles from which they are deduced? Without 
stating these reasons, we doubt not but many would smile at our 
opinion, smply because it was in opposition to their own, for who is so 
weak as to suspect himself wrong, after having once decided, Hence it 
is that we have made it a practice not to deal in general assertions, or 
rather to assert nothing without assigning a reason for it; and then who- 
ever is disposed to laugh at our opinion before he perceives the reason 
on which it is founded, will, perhaps, sometimes find reason to laugh at 
himself for differing from us. We shall therefore remain totally silent 
on the subject at present, merely observing that we do not intend travelling 
in the footsteps of those, who, instead of examining the character and extent 
of his genius, have confined themselves altogether to the morality of his 
principles. Modern critics seem to have the bible always in their hand 
while they write: they are, in fact, preachers, not critics ; but surely they 
ought to awe the bible and the church to the ministers of the gospel. 
Besides, they have no reason to apprehend that any man is so morally 
blind as not to perceive when a writer wants to seduce him from the paths 
of virtue, whereas, it is granted only to few to perceive the beauties and 
defects of poetry. It is to the elucidation and examination of these 
beauties, that critics should almost exclusively confine their attention. 


We are pleased with our friend R’s Review of Captain Rock, but it 
came too late for insertion in the present number. 


We have said so much of the Periodical Press, in our defence of Moore, 
that we think our readers will consider it a sufficient substitute for our 
usual article on Periodical Criticism. 
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MEMOIR OP 
MR. BOWDICH, THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 


Tuat the world which we inhabit 
at present is not worth enjoying, 
unless it lead to a better and a 
holier habitation, requires no argu- 
ment to prove. We live here fora 
moment, and there is an end to us, 
so far, at least, as regards temporal 
or material existence. If then, the 
termination of this life be the term 
of all our hopes and expectations, 
what are these hopes and expecta- 
tions worth? From the highest to 
the lowest circle of society, pleasure 
and pain seem to be equally divided ; 
and if so, why cling to a planet 
which is not worth enjoying, or 
rather where enjoyment is more than 
recompensed by its attendant pains. 
If we be mere mortals, if there be 
nothing etherial, nothing celestial, 
nothing immortal about us, what 
advantage do we possess over the 
irrational brute; nay, over that clod 
of earth whose nutriment sustains us, 
and to which, in this case, we owe, if 
not our origin, at least the short 
span of our existence? What avail 
those sublime emotions, those as- 
pirings after immortality, those feel- 
ings and sympathies which raise us, 
or, at least, seem to raise us, above 
inanimate existence? Is there a 
Giod? If there be, why give us 
these eternal cravings after a better, 
a happier, a sublimer, a holier, a 
more angelic, a more celestial state ? 
But why say more angelic, more 
celestial? The comparison has un- 
wittingly escaped us; for here there 
is nothing angelic, nothing celes- 
tial. There is a something within 
us, itis true, that aspires after im- 
mortality, something that perceives 
the imperfections, the weaknesses, 
the worthlessness of our present state, 
and that leads us to bepe that we 
are only the ruins of a sublimer and 


more etherial order of beings to which 
our own conduct may once more re- 
store us; but if we he deceived, if 
the span of earthly be the span of 
human existence, if the little virtues 
which we possess be intended for no 
better purpose than that of prevent- 
ing us from destroying each other, 
and extinguishing our race upon 
earth, why, then, let earth and its 
enjoyments pass away, and let us, 
who are the mere bubbles of its 
creation, return as soon as possible 
to our original nothingness, Let 
us not be ambitious of that life 
which an elephant enjoys longer 
than we do; Tes let us court that 
eternal silence which equally cancels 
our virtues and our crimes, and 
which makes no distinction between 
the moral and the impious man. 

These reflections es been sug- 
gested by the death of Mr. Bowdich, 
a young man of great ambition, 
and of great virtue. All the antici- 
ations of the former are vanished ; 
fea us hope, and we do hope, that 
all the fruits of the latter remain, 
and that, though the ardent spirit 
of adventure which marked the 
leading features of his character— 
a spirit that prompted him to mea- 
sures, which, if successful, would 
tend to promote the immediate in- 
terests of his own country, and, 
perhaps, remotely those of Europe— 
a spirit which forsook him not 
even in his last illness, and the rest- 
less energies of which are thought 
to have accelerated his untimely 
fate,—let us hope, we say, that 
though this spirit existed without 
aggre etre, or objects for which 
it seemed to have been given, it is 
not, however, without its reward in 
that undiscovered clime whence no 
traveller returns. 
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Mr. Bowdich was born in June, 
1793, at Bristol. His father was a 
respectable manufacturer, and at one 
time a wool-merchant. He received 
the elements of his education at the 
grammar school of that city, whence 
he was sent to Corsham, in Wilt- 
shire, and placed at a classical se- 
minary of igh reputation, After 
leaving Corsham, he became attached 
to one of the halis, though we are 
not certain that he was regularly 
matriculated. 

He entered into the matrimonial 
state at a very early period, and, 
having taken a share in his father's 
business, enjoyed, in the amiable 
object of his affections, and partner 
of his cares, all the happiness which 
that state is calculated to impart. 
His mind, however, wanted that ex- 
ercise which it required, and accord- 
ingly prompted him to enter into a 
more ample field, where it might 
display ees energies of which it 
felt itself conscious. Having a near 
relative who filled an important si- 
tuation on the gold coast, he ob- 
tained an appointment as wrtter in 
the service of the African Company. 
He arrived at Cape Coast Castle in 
1816, and was lore afterwards 


joined by his wife, who took a part 


in his sciehtific labours. It having 
been resoved to send an embassy to 
the interior kingdom of Ashantee, 
Mr. Bowdich sought permission to 
lead or accompany it; and he was ac- 
cordingly appointed to the perilous 
enterprise, and happily succeeded in 
accomplishing all the objects of the 
mission. On this occasion Mr. Bow- 
dich displayed the greatest pru- 
dence; but his intrepidity always 
kept pace with his caution and re- 
serve. 

On his return to England to so- 
licit the means of extending his re- 
searches, he published a quarto ac- 
count of his mission, an received 
a marked and flattering attention 
from the most eminent literary and 
scientific characters. His high spirit 
and patriotic zeal led him to expose 
those abuses in our African settle- 
ments that led to the suppression of 
the African company by government. 
But his own services were left unre- 
warded, and the enployment arising 
from his successful exertions were 
a to another. We are told that 
re afterwards repaired to Paris, with 
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the view of perfecting his know- 
ledge in the physical sciences, by 
the means with which that city 
abounds. His reception there was as 
generous as it was flattering: Hum- 
boldt, Cuvier, Biot, Denon, in short, 
all the savans, bestowed on him 
the most distinguished attention; a 
public elogé was pronounced on him 
at a meeting of the Four Academies 
of the Institute, and an advanta- 

eous appointment offered by the 
Beene government. ‘Too much an 
Englishman, however, to accept this 
offer, Mr. Bowdich continued in 
Paris a considerable time, endea- 
vouring to obtain, by his own in- 
dustry, the means of pursuing the 
object of his fond ambition ; and 
having at length effected the neces- 
sary arrangements, he took his de- 
‘sarap from Europe, accompanied 

y his wife and two children, hop- 
ing, by further achievements in the 
field of science, to establish a 
stronger claim upon society at large. 

The first intelligence received of 
Mr. Bowdich is, that he has died a 
martyr in the cause to which he 
had dedicated himself, leaving an 
accomplished and amiable widow 
with three children totally unpro- 
vided for. Our limits will not allow 
us to do justice to Mr. Bowdich’s 
talents and acquirements: they were, 
however, of a very high order. He 
was a profound classic and linguist, 
an excellent mathematician, well 
versed in most of the physical sci- 
ences, in ancient and modern his- 
tory, and in polite literature. 

Mr. Bowdich wasa member of many 
of the learned societies of this coun- 
try and the Continent; and, besides 
the very interesting account of his 
mission to Ashantee, was the author 
of several scientific works. In the 
death of such an individual, combin- 
ing, as he did, so many valuable 
qualifications for a traveller, the 
cause of science has sustained a loss 
not easily to be repaired. 

We are happy to hear that a sub- 
scription has been entered into, to 
raise a fund for the support of his 
widow and children. ‘To the 1n- 
crease of this fund we doubt not but 
every friend of science will liberally 
contribute, not only from feelings 0! 
individual sympathy, but from the 
higher emotions of public and pa- 
triotic virtue. 









ON THE GENIUS AND 


In writing on the genius and wri- 
tings of Moore, it is not our inten- 
tion to enter into a critical examina- 
tion of all his works. His genius 
ean be collected almost from any one 
of his productions, because the same 
soul and spirit is found to animate 
them: all_—it we except, verhaps, his 
Fables for the Holy Alliance, the 
chief characters of which are wit 
and satire. We shall therefore con- 
fine ourselves to his Loves of the 
Angels, being not only his latest 
production of note, but, if we mis- 
take not, the best of all his works. 

The votaries of the Muses may be 
distinguished into three classes: the 
first write from the head; the se- 
cond from passion, feeling, emotion, 
sympathy, and the various affections 
of our nature; and the third from a 
glowing and creative imagination. 
it is true, indeed, that almost every 
poet mingles these qualities more or 
less with each other, but it is equal- 
iy true, that one or other of these 
qualities will predominate, and de- 
termine the true character of his 
genius. In the infaney of know- 
ledge, and in every state antecedent 
to the progress of a nation from har- 
harism to civilization, the poetry of 
imagination will naturally pre- 
vail, for ignorance is more creative 
and more imaginative than is gene- 
rally supposed. ‘Phe less we know 
of things, the more apt we are to 
clothe them in qualities that do not 
belong to them. The mind that is 
least acquainted with the real, is 
always the most apt to wander into 
the ideal, world: for, having little 
with which it is perfectly acquainted, 
to employ its attention, it amuses 
itself with the contemplation of 
things that have no existence. Hence 
it is, that children, peasants, and the 
lower orders in general, being ne- 
cessarily ignorant, are peculiarly 
fond of fairy tales and every species 
of fiction. In a state of nature, 
therefore, poetry will assume an ima- 
ginative character; but in the pro- 
gress of a nation from barbarism to 
civilization, it will take pride in dis- 
playing all the knowledge it pos- 
sesses, and therefore it will exercise 
the understanding more than the 
imagination. There is no person 
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WRITINGS OF MOORE. 


fonder of displaying his knowledge 
than he who possesses a little learn- 
ing; for when the mind becomes 
enriched with knowledge, the petty 
vanity of displaying it ceases, and 
wives Way to more enlarged and ex- 
panded feelings. Itis the same in 
the state of nature: there is no am- 
bition of displaying knowledge, or, 
rather, it is never thought of. The 
unleticred peasant aims at being 
witty, and delights in inventing 
scenes and situations that never ex- 
isted, or exaggerating those that 
have; but he never affeets the learn- 
ed man. He has no data for argu- 
ment, no principles to guide him, 
and a perfect conviction of his igno- 
rance suppresses the ambition of 
appearing learned. ‘This ambition, 
however, is not extinguished: it 
inerely remains a latent principle in 
his nature; for give him a little 
knowledge—teach him suffieient to 
he a country schoolmaster, and the 
lurking principle of ambition starts 
into existence, and he takes every 
opportunity of displaying his little 
modicum of knowledge, and of con- 
vineing all who know him how much 
wiser and more learned he is than 
themselves. He generally estimates 
himself to be about one thousand 
times as learned as he really is, and 
he cannot be convinced to the con- 
trary, even by proving his igno- 
raianee s 


* For even though vanquished, he can 
argue still.” 


This, in fact, is the true character 
of almost all men of little learning ; 
and theretore, when they attempt 
poetry, they are more ambitious of 
displaying their knowledge than of 
enriching their productions with the 
creations of imagination. They 
write, accordingly, entirely from the 
head, and belong to the first class 
of poets which we have mentioned. 
The English poets that belong to 
this class are very numerous, and 
have almost all of them preceded 
the classical school of Pope and 
Addison. 

When knowledge becomes general, 
and the vanity of displaying it ceases, 
every poet writes as his natural ge- 
nius and faney directs him, If he be 
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a philanthropist, he becomes a Giold- 
smith: if a patriot, he beeomes a 
Homer or a Camoens: if a lover of 
the fair sex, an Anacreon oran Ovid; 
and if he love to wander amid ideal 
scenes, he becomes an Ossian, an 
Akenside, ora Thomson: but if he 
mingle all these qualities together, 
and suffer none of them to predomi- 
nate, he becomes a Virgil, a Horace, 
a Tasso, a Racine, a Boileau, or a 
Pope. In combining, however, all 
these qualitie s of poe tic excellence, 
the poet loses in vigour and deter- 
mination of character, what he gains 
in chastity, elegane e, perspicuity, 
and taste. [tis only the poet who 
is strongly governe ad hy one prevail- 
ing and predominating impulee, that 
vives to all his works that unity and 
ide ‘ntity of character, that not only 
distinguishes him from all others, but 
that hurries alone his readers in the 
rapid current of his course, and pro- 
duces that intensity of interest that 
will not suffer them to stop and exa- 
mine for a moment whether he write 
sense or honsense, The poet should 
therefore resign himself exclusively 
to the influence of one passion ; for 
the more he is enslaved by it, the 
more he triumphs. Homer yielded 
implic itly to the strong and whelm- 
ing impulse of patriotismand mnilitary 
glory, and he has aceordingly thrown 
a fire and enthusiasm into the Iliad, 
Which no other poet has ever equal- 
led. It is to this fire he owes his 
pre-eminence, for the flame of patri- 
otism and heroic achievements is, of 
all others, the most ardent and irre- 
sistible. The field of glory has 
greater attractions for the warrior 
than all the blandishments of love. 
Hector would not stop to soothe his 
beloved Andromache when his pre- 
sence was require “din the field: nor 
does history record any instance 
where love and glory contended with 
each other, that the latter did not 
prevail. 

Next, however, to the flame of 
military heroism, that of love is the 
most ardent and intense. Which is 
the most virtuous, the most amiable, 
—which raises man higher in the 
scale of existence, is not, perhaps, 
easily determined. Some person 

has said and written, that he never 
felt himself more virtuous, more en- 
nobled, than when he was in love: 
and we believe he spoke the truth; 


but had his country been  subjn- 
vated to a foreign power ; had i. S- 
potism and tyranny he ld it in their 
grasp, and w “rested from his coun. 
trymen all that can render life wor- 
thy of enjoyment; had his wife and 
his children, his parents and his kin- 
dred, been exposed to the mercy of 
lawless invaders, and had this com- 
bination of circumstances awakened 
in his breast that flame which they 
are caleulated to awaken, and which 
they do awaken in every virtuous 
mind,—he would then feel conscious 
of a flame that raised him above 
himself, that made him feel an in- 
ward worth, a greatness and gene. 
rosity of mind, a recklessness and 
rrodigality of existence, of whieh 
. did not believe himself capable. 
The flame of patriotism is like a 
burning-glass: it collects all the 
fire, ardour and virtue of all the 
other passions, affections and = sym- 
pathies. ‘The patriot is a lover, be- 
cause he enters the field of death in 
defence of those he loves; he is an 
honest man, because he resists op- 
pression and those who would strip 
others of that which does not belong 
tothem; he is benevolent, because 
he risks both his life and his  pro- 
perty in seeking to promote the hap- 
piness of others; he is a virtuous 
man, because he does that which the 
moral instinct prompts him to pur- 
sue, even at the risk of his life; he 
is, in fact, every thing that a man 
ought to be, and possesses all the 
virtues that man can possess. All 
other passions are more or less self- 
ish; but true patriotism is all great- 
ness and disinterestedness. ‘The 
patriot bard must, therefore, rank 
the highest of all others i in the lists 
of poetic fame. 
ee the observations which we 
have made, three things appear evi- 
dent, or we should rather say they 
are evident, if our observations be 
right. The first is, that the poet 
who would excel, should confine 
himself to subjects in harmony with 
that passion which reigns pre “domi- 
nant in his mind: the second, that 
no passion can raise the poet so high 
as that of patriotism an the love of 
hervic fame; though it is useless te 
attempt the delineation of this pas- 
sion, unless it be the predominant 
one in the poet’s mind, which it can- 
not be unless he is born in a coun 
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try whose local or political cireum- 
stances are calculated to excite it: 
and the third, that love, or an at- 
tachment to the fair sex, is next in 


fire, pathos, and inte ‘nsity, to that of 


patriotism or military glory. It 
cannot, howe ‘ver, be denied, that 
these two passions are closely united 
toeach other; that the best husband 
is generally the man who ean be 
most depended upon when the liber- 
ties of his country are at stake; and 
that he who kindles into flame the 
moment his country is attacked and 
its liberties endangered, is the man 
whom nature has formed to make 
the best husband. 

But it will be said, that there are 
many who want this patriotic fire, 
who are poets; and many who pos- 
sess it, Who are no poets. We admit 
the fact: we admit that every patriot 
is not a poet; but we maintain, that 
to be the greatest poet, it is neces- 
sary to be the greatest patriot. The 
fire of patriotism cannot be equalled 
by any other flame, and the more 
ardent the flame, the more pre-emi- 
nent the poetry. Much, however, 
as we boast of. English poetry, we 
have not one poet who has excelled 
in pourtraying the rapid determina- 
tions and glowing energies of the 
patriot bard. Inaword, we have 
no patriot bard, and therefore no 
hea who can pretend to stand fore- 
most in the lists of fame. Milton, 
after all his sublime commerce with 
angels and unembodied beings, has 
not evinced a single glow of patrio- 
tic emotion; and acc ordingly we 
defy any of “his admirers to point 
out a particle of true Homeric fire 
in the whole of his productions. 
The same may be il of all our 
English poets : not one of them 
breathes a particle of true patriotic 
feeling, and therefore there is not 
one of them possesses 


——“ ce feu, cette devine flamme, 
L’esprit de notre esprit et l’ame de no- 
tre ame,” 


without which it is idle to aspire to 
poetical pre-eminence. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not their fault ; and the rea- 
son why it is not their fault, would 
strongly incline us to think with 
Helvetius, that genius depends alto- 
ther upon circumstances, and that, 
without the co-operation of these 
circumstances, all men are the same. 
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We are far, however, from agreeing 
with him; tor, though we not only 
admit, but are certain, that eireum- 
stances tend very much to determine 
the character of our genius, and to 
give itits form and fashion; though 
we are certain that the local and 
political c ircumstances of a country 
will produce poets whose writings 
will harmonize with this loe ality 
and political influence, we have still 
no doubt that, where nature has not 
given the original poetical impulse, 
no combination of circumstances can 
draw it into existence. But, though 
circumstances cannot create that ori- 
ginal faculty that makes us ena- 
moured of the Muses, they will still 
mouldand fashionit where it exists to 
their own shape and character. Anop- 
— country will produce patriot 
ards, unless the strides of oppres- 
sion go so far as to extinguish en- 
tirely the poetic and patriotic im- 
pulse; whereas, a flourishing and 
— country can never, and 
las never, produced a patriot bard, 
The true poet writes as he feels; 
but no man ean feela patriot without 
a cause, without something to eli- 
cit the patriotic flame. England, 
since the earliest era of our national 
poetry, has been either free from 
foreign alarms, or, at least, too se- 
cure from them to awaken the fire 
of patriotic virtue. He who affects 
to bea patriot where his patriotism 
is not wanting, is in fact a hypo- 
crite, anda hy pocr ite can be no poet. 
Neither patriotism, nor any other 
passion, 1s born with us. They are 
all the result of circumstances and 
influences that, from the laws of our 
nature, and our susceptibility of im- 
pressions, are fitted to excite them ; 
and where these circumstances never 
occur, the corresponding passions 
are never felt. When Xerxes at- 
tacked Greece, there was not one 
patriot in his army, nor in the coun- 
try which he governed: whereas, 
every man in (ireece was a patriot, 
because the country was placed in 
that situation that called forth the 
any tide of patriotic emotions. 





ivery man may be a w ell-wisher of 


his country, be it circumstanced as 
it will; but this is a moral affection 
that can never rise to the passion 
and fire of patriotism, which ts, 
of all other flames, the most ar- 


dent and timpetuous., 
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however, as we have already ob- 
served, is the flame of love; and, 
though prosperous countries pro- 
duce no patriots, all countries pro- 
duce lovers. The fair sex are to be 
wet with in all countries, and in all 
countries exercise their wonted in- 
fluence over us. And yet, though 
love isa passion which, when truly 
described, is next in sweetness and 
enc hantme ‘nt to the strains of the 
patriot bard, it is still a passion in 
the delineation of which few poets 
have ever excelled. The See 
and emotions of a lover can only be 
described by a lover, for imagina- 
tion can but faintly supply the ab- 
sence of the passion itself. Sappho 
uses no colouring whatever: she 
wrote simply what she felt, and yet 
antiquity * as not produce “ld her com- 
peer, 

The ancients have 
ed in describing 
sweetest of all 


generally fail- 
this gentlest and 
other affections : 
they want delicacy, chastity and 
tenderness. The E nglish poets have 
as little to boast of in this respect 
as those of other countries, until we 
come down to our own days. The 
Eloisa to Abelard, and Shenstone’s 
Pastoral Ballad, can, however, be 
mentioned with great credit to their 
authors; and had Pope given more 
of his time to the amatory muse, he 
would, we feel certain, be a greater 
favorite than he is at present. The 
amatory poetry of the present day 
is extremely tender; but it is too 
sentimental and imaginative. and 
therefore leaves us always half in- 
clined to suspect the sincerity of the 
passion which is attempted to be 
described. The real lover is not 
fond of compliments; he rather de- 
scribes his own feelings than the 
perfections of his beloved; for in 
truth, however strong his passion 
may be, he cannot perceive the par- 
ticular attractions by which he is 
captivated. Itis rather something 
in the tout cnsemble, some indescri- 
bable witchery that lightens in the 
countenance, than any particular 
grace that enchants him. —_ Besides, 
he seems to feel instinctively that 
woman is more pleased with our at- 
tachment to her, than with any de- 
scription of her charms; for our 
attachment is a proof of our convic- 
tion of these charms, whether we 
describe them or not. There is no 


(M AV 


playfulness, no levity about real 
passion. It is only when he is 
pleased with a thing, without being 
enamoured of it, that the poet gives 
way to the buoyancy of imagination ; 
and when he does give w ay, and 
sports with airy and fantastic step 
through the fairy regions of th 
ideal world, his mistress need 
dulge no fears that he will becoine 
a victim to his passion if she refuses 
to encourage it. lle is, in south, 
very easy about her: there is some 
thing in her that pleases him, but 
his heart is not engaged; and he 
vet knows but little what true lov 
means. 

The loves of our living poets, 
however, are generally dressed out 
in this fashion: they are clothed in 
the light drapery of imagination 
and sentiment. The lady is compli, 
mented upon her charms. She i: 
compared to many fine flowers, and 
many fine things, which the poet 
would never have thought of if ly 
really felt what he prete ‘nds to fee! 
Where the heart is deeply engaged 
the mind rests entirely, and fee Fs on 
the object of its affections, excep! 
when the lover has strong reasons 
to hope that his vassiuonN ts returned, 
and that he will ve ultimately hap py 
in the enjoyment of his fairone. [tis 
then the heart bounds with j Joy, and 
revels in all the luxury of imagina 
tion: but where this revelry and 
ecstacy exists, we can easily distin- 
cuish it from that cold imagination 
and those far-fetched images which 
have no alliance or kindred with 
real passion. 

We have made these observations 
because we think they particul: urly 
‘apply to the writings and genius of 
Moore. He is the only English poet 
who has stamped upon his works 
the real impress of passion. Like 

Sappho, he writes as he feels ; while 
other poets write as they think they 
ought to feel; for, having no feel- 
ing of their own, they image to 
themselves, as well as the ‘y can, the 
feelings and affections of those who 
really feel and are affected. Moore, 
it is true, abounds in all the luxury 
of imagination ; but it is an imagt- 
nation arising from real passion, 
not the cold offspring of a busy and 
industrious invention. We cannot 
suspect for a moment that his love 
is feigned, that it is mere tinsel and 
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affectation; we cannot suspect that 
he merely repeats the lesson which 
he has got by heart; but we feel 
from every expression of his, that 
so far from representing his passion 
to be greater than it is, he rather 
endeavours to restrain its impulse. 
Ilis language, it is true, is in the 
hivhest degree polished and refined > 
hut it is because refinement is na- 
tural to him, not because it is soucht 
after. 

A beautiful thought naturally 
suggests a beautiful form, or turn 
of expression ; though some canting 
critics will have it, that a beautiful 
style is all mere tinsel, without eon- 
sidering whether the sentiments and 
imagery are not equally beautiful. 
With this description of critics, 
Pope is a mere rhymer, because his 
numbers are so harmonious. But 
are not his sentiments and imagery 
in equal harmony with each other ? 
Is a beautiful woman to be called 
not beautiful because she clothes 
herself in beautiful array? Yet so 
it would seem from the judgment of 
these critics. They cannot endure 
an elegant style and manner in any 
author, and yet the moment they 
detect the least inelegance, they ex- 
pose and turn it into ridicule. The 
critic is, therefore, always armed 
with a two-edged sword. 

The Quarterly or Edinburgh Re- 
view, we now forget which, attacks 
Mr. Campbell for having chastened 
down his expression too much; while 
the same review attacks Mr. Curran 
for not having chastened his suflici- 
ently: so that, chaste or unchaste, 
you are at the mercy of this arbiter 
of literary merit. 

We have seen several reviews of 
the Loves of the Angels, and we 
have no hesitation in saying, or, ra- 
ther, we are prepared to maintain, 
that the writers of them were as ca- 
able of grasping the genius of 
Moore, and of appreciating his me- 
rits, as we are of painting in the 
style of Raphael or Angelo. Moore 
is all life and feeling—they repre- 
sent him as all tinsel and glitter. 
But why ? Why, forsooth, because 
his language is in harmony with his 
sentiments : because every thing 
about him is beautiful. He there- 
fore appears in their eyes a mere 
dandy ; and they shove against him 
like a wageon-driver, to soil him 


with their own impurity. There is 
in the poem ia we have now in 
consideration, a heavenliness, a ten- 
derness, a delicacy of fecling, an 
intensity of passion, a richness ot 
imagination, a grandeur of concep 
tion, which, were it not for one cit 
cumstance, would render it the first 
original poem in the English lan 
guage. As it is, itis certainly the 
first in its kind; but whenever the 
poet feigns a commerce between men 
and angels, he must, in spite of him- 
self, give his productions too much 
of an imaginative character to create 
that intense interest, and unfeigned 
sympathy, wuiich tis exeited by thie 
loves of man and the fair sex. Here 
every thing appears real: we de 
not suspect that Eloisa eXpresses a 
feeling which she does not feel 
The Sorrows of Werter appear real 
and unfeigned ; and we SV lip 
thize with him as much as if the 
imagination of Goéthe had not 
thrown over it a single shade of 
fictitious colouring. 

If it were not for the imaginative 
part of its character, this poem 
would be truly divine. In what 
poem is woman rendered more hea 
venly, more graceful, more capt 
vating, more enchanting 2? In what 
poem can we image to ourselves a 
more ardent intensity of youthful 
passion, and a more devoted attach 
ment to the fair by which it was ex- 
cited. The crities call this intensity 
impure; and yet, wherever intensity 
of passion is wanting, they turn 
from it as cold and uninteresting. 
Now, as they require a certain de- 
rree of passion at least, as they will 
not endure, a man that is only halt 
in love, we think they would find 
themselves puzzled to point out the 
exact degree to which love should 
he carried. The fact, however, 1s, 
that they know it is all cant to talk 
of degrees in love; and thatthe most 
celebrated descriptions of love are 
those where the passion is described 
inost intense waa ardent. Who has 
loved more intensely than Sappho ; 
and whose description of love, and 
of its ardent emotions, is more ce- 
lebrated 2?) Mr. Bowles has placed 
Pope's Eloisa above all his original 
productions, in consequence of he- 
ing more pathetic ; but surely if it 
he the pathetic that chiefly delight 
us in poetry, and there can be no 
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doubt of it, the greater the intensity 
of passion, the more pathetic it be- 
comes, The critics, however, will 
aiaen have the pathetic, nor will 
they do without it. When they at- 
tack it, they put on the sanctiti- 
ed air of a preacher, and address 
themselves to those exquisitely seru- 
pulous and evangelical souls who 
start at their own shadows, and 
would have us extinguish every na- 
tural impulse and propensity of our 
own nature: or, in other words, 
they would have us be such artificial 
beings as they would make of us, 
instead of such bei ‘ings as the Deity 
created us. They imagine they know 
what manner of men we should be 
better than the great Architect of 
nature; and that we are better with- 
out those passions which he has un- 
wittingly implanted in our nature. 
This class of religious enthusiasts 
are so numerous at present, that it is 
dangerous to offend their scruples; 
and some writers find their account 
inhumbugging them, and not only 
entering into all their scruples, but 
affecting to be more e ens, and 
sanctified than the ‘mselves. It is 
these purified and unearthly beings, 
who, finding nature naturally cor- 
rupt, though they will not allow the 
author of nature to be the cause of 
it, and putting off the old or natural 
man, and becoming spiritual and 
very angels upon earth,—it is, we 
say, this angelic race that has con- 
verted the nineteenth ce ntury into a 
canting age. The cant of criticism 
isas old as Zoilus at least, but the 
cant of the religionist is of modern 


date, and is, of all other species of 


cant, the most infectious. 
But to return to our subject. 
When the critics, forgetting the ex- 
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istence of this canting portion of 
the world, speak of poetry as they 
ought, and seek not to conceal the 
true source of poetic beauty and po- 
etic preeminence ; then, and only 
then, the greater intensity of pas 
sion is displayed by the poet, the 
greater he stands in their estima. 
tion. Then love cannot be too ar- 
dent, too impassioned, too devoted, 
too intense ; and we cannot help say- 
ing that if Moore's angels Were real 
men, we should deem the punish. 
ment with which they are visited for 
the intensity and sincerity of their 
attachments, too severe for the mag- 
nitude of their offence. But let us 
recal the expression: for if it were 
no greater sin in an angel to feel so 
ardent a flame than in man, we would 
say at once, that there was neither 
offence nor transgression, for there 
can be neither without. inte ntion, 
and surely nothing could be farther 
from the intention of these angelic 
youths than to offend the adored 
objects of their affections. They only 
y ielded toa passion which they could 
not resist, as is evident from the 
strains in which they describe it: 
and though it may be argued that 
their superior intelligence to man 
must have shewn them the impro- 
priety of indulging it in a cleare 
light than it could appear to Ain, 
it should also be recollected, that 
the man of genius and the dunce 
are equally blind when they are in 
love; and that, conseque ntly , as pas- 
sion extinguishes intellection, an 
angel must be as blind as. either. 
Surely the angel who could thus 
address himself to the beloved ob- 
ject of his affections, could be con- 
scious of no crime towards God oi 
man. 


Oh, but to see that head recline 
A minute on this trembling arm, 








And those mild eyes look up to mine 
Without a dread, a thought of harm! 
To meet but once the thrilling touch 
Of lips that are too fond to fear me ; 
Or, if that boon be all too much, 
E’en thus to bring their fragrance near me. 
Nay, shrink not so—a look—a word— 
Give them but kindly and I fly 
Already, see, my plumes have stirr ‘d, 
And tremble for their home on high. 
Thus be our parting—cheek to ¢ heek 
ne minute's lapse will be forgiven, 





This, however, is what the critics 
call tinse ‘| and embroider Vy. What 
they would call feeling and passion 
it is dificult to guess; for the little 
fragments that remain of Sappho’s 
writing, have immortalized her; and 
yet the only merit they possess is 
that of being as like the tinsel which 
we have just quoted from Moore, 
as twins can be to each other. It is 
amusing to see the absurdity of the 
views Which have been taken of this 
work by the critics. Indeed, the 

cant of criticism has never been 
more powerfully called forth than 
by this beautiful production—a pro- 
duction that will be read after cen- 
turies of critics have glided into ob- 
livion. This cant, however, could 
not be avoided; tor he who takes a 
false view of a work, must of neces- 
sity have recourse to cant, to render 
his absurdities plausible and = spe- 
cious. We believe it was first re- 
viewed in Blackwood’s, in January 
‘825; and the month following, the 
London re-echoed the absurdities 
and the eant of Christopher North, 
esq., OF his deputy. 

This said Christopher is not only 
a formidable opponent, but sucha 
quizzing, humbugging sort of gen- 
tleman, (for the great secret of. po- 
pular writing in this blessed age is 
to be a blaeckguard or a religionist, 
that is, a saint or a devil), that the 
tremulous editor of the London 
feared, no doubt, to express a senti- 
ment regarding the Loves of the 
Angels different from his ; or, per- 
haps, he found it easier to copy the 
review in Blackwood's than to 
write one for himself, knowing that 
if it even led him into absurdity, it 
was an absurdity supported by the 
authority of this potent quizzer. But 
what says the mighty Christopher ? 
Why, truly, he talks so much absur- 
dity that we cannot think of report- 
ing half of it to our readers. Omit- 
ting, therefore, the sublime rant, or 
unintelligible jargon with which he 
commences, we shall merely notice 
what most nearly concerns the ge- 
nius of Moore. ‘“ If Milton,” he 
says, ‘‘ has spoken of Angels, can 
we not turn trom him to the voice of 
Moore? If wedo, we mustat least 
Prepare fora great change. Now, 
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And thou, the next, shalt hear me speak 
‘The spell that plume s my wing for heaven! 






we say this with many feelings of 
love and admiration for Moore's 
genius — (what hypocrisy!) But, 
bright and beautiful as that genius 
is, we have no doubt that most of our 
readers will agree with us in think- 
ing that it ought to keep to this earth. 
Mr. Moore possesses tane y, sensibi- 
lity, naa of feeling, grace, ele- 
gance, ingenuity, even passion and 
imagination. But of all highly en- 
dowed and richly gifted minds we 
have ever known, his seems most 
hopelessly bound down to this earth 
by the chains of the senses.’ 

It is, perhaps, dithecult to meet 
with such a piece of rant, absurdity, 
contradiction, and cant, as we have 
here before us. The reviewer loves 
and admires Moore’s genius, though 
it is * hopel essly bound down to 


the earth.” Now, we beg leave to 
set him right a little, and to tell 


him that he does not know what he 
loves or admires, for certainly the 
object of his love and admiration 
cannot be the genius of Moore, nor 
yet his earthly-mindedness ; for he 
cannot love that which is hopelessly 
bound down to the earth, without 
acknowledging himself an earthly- 
ininded critic, which he certainly 
cannot admit when he applies the 
term “ hopeless” to such an attach- 
ment. But all his readers, he says, 
will agree with him that Moore’s 
genius ought to be kept to the earth, 
and in the same breath he tells us 
that itactually ts ‘hope ‘lessly bound 
down to the earth.” Now, by say- 
ing it ought to be kept to the earth, 
he evidently insinuates that itis not, 
and that Moore attempts the sublimer 
regions of poetry when heought not 
todo it; and yet it imme diately turns 
out that he is actually w hat the 
critic thinks he ought to be, “ bound 
down to the earth.” Butif he really 
be what he ought to be, what means 
the critic by “ hopelessly =” If we 
understand this hopelessly, it insi- 
nuates, that Moore’s attachment to 
the earth is an abandoned one, and 
that he ought to rise above it; and 
yet he thinks all his readers will 
agree with him “ in thinking that 
he ought to keep to the earth.” The 
sum of this argument is, that Moore 
onghtto keep to the earth, but that 
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he is a hopeless wretch for doing 
what he ought to do. 

But this embraces only a small 
portion of the absurdity contained 
in these few lines. Moore is allowed 
to possess grace, elegance, fancy, 

assion, and imagination, and yet 
os can never lift: himself above the 
earth. What a strange being he 
must be indeed ae hat an intellec- 
tual phenomenon! 

The first great and insuperable 
objection to the Loves of the Angels,’ 
according to this learned reviewer, 
“is one which may subject him to 
nothing short of a charge of blas- 
phemy : we bring no such charge 
against him; but ‘amiable, pure, and 
reverent, as he, no doubt, believed 


| May, 


the pugilist knows nothing about 
fear, and will listen to no w hisper- 
ing. He must have every thing 
above board. Who could imagine 
that this admirer of fear and humi- 
lity, and this detester of Moore’s un- 
godliness, should write in the fal. 
lowing strain in the very same num. 
ber :— 

“We have, we believe, given a 
few light, open-hearted slaps to that 
Paltry Periodical of Pisa—and no 
more. We hear people about us 
saying that it is quite beneath our 
notice; but we do not know that, 
It seems to be making mouths at us, 
and we shall probably chastise it, 
If it were merely that grinning 
idiot which it appears to be, we 


his motives to be in writing these 
verses, yet if the constitution of his 
mind be such as to prevent him from 
feeling and knowing when he is 
most blindly and presumptuously 
bringing himself and the creatures 
of his own earthly faney into the 
presence of God, then, whatever ex- 
cuses we may find for himself, it is 
impossible not to be shocked by his 
words ; and we lay down the book 


should let it alone,—but it is also 
knavish, and may theretore legiti- 
mately be kicked. [tis not the tirst 
time (before gout and rheumatism) 
that we have turned to, and served 
out chaps who were insolent—a-la- 
Belcher. Many men would not have 
taken the trouble; but to us the 
trouble was a pleasure ; and we en- 
joyed the sound of our inaulys on 
the frontispiece of the blac keui irds, 
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in a painful wonder how so fine and 
even powerful a mind as Mr. Moore's 
should be so fatally and infatuatedly 
blind, deaf, and insensible to that 
voice which, in all human hearts, 
humbly whispe rs tous to bow down 
in fear before our Creator. 

Here, then, we have the preac her 
and the critic, or the cant of the re- 
ligionist and the cant of criticism, 
at the same moment. We put it to 
Mr. Christopher North, whether this 
article Was not written by some fellow 
who took outa license for preaching. 
But by whomsoever it was written, 
can any thing be so absurd in an 
editor as to admit an article preach- 
ing up that ** voice which humbly 
whispers us to bow _down in fear 
hefore our creator ;’ and insert in 
the very same number of the Ma- 
gazine several articles of his own, 
which evidently shewed that he had 
the fear of God before his eyes as 
little at least, to say the least of 
them, as Moore. Mr. C. N. writes 
like a pugilist; he writes a-la-Bel- 
cher, and kicks folks about in the 
same style; and a pugilist, surely, 
has too much bri very to listen to 
that humble “ voice which w hispers 
us to bow down in fear.” No, no: 


Just so with such writers as these 
Liberals. Should we chance to be 
in the humour, we will knock them 
down, right and left, like so many 
Cockney nine-pins. There is one 
Cur among the set in- particular, 
whom we must put down, A cank- 
ered turnspit must not be suffered to 
snarl at the heels of a good-lhumour- 
ed mastiff, When we turn round 
upon him, he will wish his long 
wiry back, and turned-out toes, and 
hidden tail, out of the growl that 
will sound as if we were devouring 
him alive. But we will only cuil 
his ears—or perhaps hang him up 
by the tail for a w hilowwor tie a ket- 
tle to him—or drop him into a horse- 
yond; for he is not worth killing, 
his skin being mangy.’ 

But let us examine the a 
we have last quoted from this at 
once holy and pugilistic champion, 
who punishes all who are not hum- 
bly afraid of their creator, and kicks 
very legitimately, that is, a-la- Bel- 
cher, ev ery man who dares to m ike 
mouths at him, and then cuts olf his 
ears, unless be chance to hang him 
by the tail, or tie a kettle to him. 
lf the reader, then, will look back 
to the passage which we nave qnore ul 
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he will perceive that “ the first great 
and insuperable objection to Mr. 
Moore's Loon of the Angels is one 
which may subject him to nothing 
short of blasphemy.’’ Now, unhap- 
pily, we know not what this first 
and great objection is, for the re- 
viewer forgets to tell it tous, and 
immediately begins to preach about 
something else. Be it what it 
mav, however, it is evident the re- 
viewer charges Moore with blas- 
phemy, and yet he tells us, in the 
same breath, “* We bring no such 
charge against him.”” Now, if he 
really wished to bring such a charge, 
could he have possibly brought it in 
clearer, or more direct terms 2? Is 
there any difference between telling a 
man that what he asserts is false, and 
telling him that he is a liar? What 
other idea, then, can we form of this 
manner of speech, than that the re- 
viewer wished to represent Moore as 
a blasphemer, and himself as a saint 
for not pressing the charge ? that is, 
he wished to do ill without pretend- 
ing todo it. Sodoall hypocrites; but 
here the hypocrisy is too barefaced, 
and exposes itself. This, however, 
does not embrace all the hypocrisy 
contained in this short passage :— 
‘* Whatever excuses,” says the re- 
viewer, ‘“* we may find for himself, it 
isimpossible not to he shocked by 
his words.” The substance of this 
assertion is, that Moore may have 
no evil intent, but that his words, 
notwithstanding, are shocking. But, 
we would ask, how can words be 
shocking where there is no evil in- 
tent? for it is only the intention 
that constitutes crime. If words, 
abstractedly from intention can be 
shocking, it is shocking to become 
acquainted with any language, or to 
study the meaning of certain words ; 
and yet without knowing the mean- 
ing of these shocking words, we can- 
not expose what is evil. We must 
not study Johnson’s dictionary, for 
inevery page almost we meet some 
word that is expressive of something 
evil; and we must, therefore, be 
shocked with Johnson for admitting 
these words into his dictionary, or 
explaining their meaning. Johnson, 
It is true, intended no evil by ex- 
plaining them, but this avails no- 
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thing, if words be shocking without 
an evil intent. But what are these 
shocking words in Moore? Aye, 
‘“‘there’sthe rub’ Wehave neither 
noticed shocking words, nor shock- 
ing intentions, and even the review- 
er himself acknowledges there was 
no such intention. ‘ We repeat,” 
he says, “that such shocking im- 

lety was manifestly unintentional.”’ 
Ve againask, how can that be “im- 
viety,”’ which is not “ intentional.”’ 
he fact is, that this canting review- 
er wished to impress his readers 
with a conviction that it was inten- 
tional, but wished, at the same time, 
to appear himself a most charitable 
creature in not proving his impiety. 
‘* His piety,” he says, ** has a regard 
to the Row.”’ Here the malice of 
the reviewer breaks out in spite of 
him ; forif his piety had only a re- 
gard to the Row, there was a mani- 
fest evil intention. The Row, how- 
ever, has become of late a cant word 
with critics, and whoever writes for 
the Row, must necessarily be im- 
pious. And yet, we would ask, what 
object have publishers in the Row, 
or authors a write for these pub- 
lishers, different from the siitdioes 
in Albemarle-street, or Bond-street, 
or Conduit-street, or the authors 
who write for them? We should 
wish the reviewer to answer this 
question: we should wish to ask 
him, had he no interested object in 
writing this review, or had his em- 
ployers no object in publishing it? 
But we know well that these are 
questions which he neither will nor 
can reply to without bringing him- 
self and his employers on a level 
with the Row. 

But to come at once to Moore's 
impiety, this blessed critic quotes 
two pages of extracts from the 
Loves of the Angels, in which he 
has selected those passages which he 
considered impiety. ‘We do not in- 
tend to quote them all here, in order 
to prove the absurdity of consider- 
ing them impious: we shall quote 
but one or two, and first the passage 
which, of all others, he considers 
mostimpious. The poet is describin 
the original creation of woman, an 
accordingly speaks of the time when 


Woman's eyes 


First opened upon heaven and earth. 
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These words the reviewer puts in 
large capitals to designate more 
strongly the enormity of their im. 
piety. We must, therefore, look 
upon this expression as the most 
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impious in the whole work. Noy 
if there he any impiety in looking 
upon heaven and earth, how in 
pious must be that celebrated pris 
sage in Shakspeare ? 


‘“ The poet’ s eye in a fine frenzy rolling 


and yet we are tanghtto admire this 
passage, and we doubt not, if the 
reviewer was mahing a_ selection 
from the beauties of Shakspeare, but 


Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 


” 


he would place it among them, and 
thus become a propagator of im 
piety. One other instance of impiety, 
and we have done: 


Among the spirits of pure flame 
That round the Almighty Throne abide, 
Cireles of light that from the same 
Eternal centre sweeping wide, 

Carry its beams on every side 

(hike sphe res of air thi it waft aronnd 
Phe undulation of rich sound), 

Pill the far cirelinge radiance be 
Ditfused into infinity. 

First and immediate near the throne, 
\s if peeuliarly God’s own, 


The seri aphis stand. 


Now , as weeannot guess what part 
of this passage he considers lmipiows, 
we must leave our readers to dis- 
cover it if they ean. But indeed 
little can be discovered or collected 
from a writer who is eternally con- 
tradicting himself, and denying in 
one place what he asserts in another. 
The truth is that he writes by cuess- 
work, and is merely feeling his 
way. At the commencement of this 
critique he tells us that the subject 
ot the Loves of the Ange Is is lewiti- 
mate. Phere does not,” he says, 
“ seem any thing incongruous or 
worse than incongruous, in divine 
beings of limited intelligence, and 
liable to a like ourselves, being 
overcome by the be ‘auty of creatures 
different from them in much, but 
raade almost one and the same by 
common infirmities and participated 
enuilt. The subject, therefore, we 
conceive is legitimate.’ But this he 
denies point blank towards the eon- 
clusion. “ Tf.’ says he, * we admit 
the basis at allen whieb the whole 
poem is founded—namely, sexnal in- 
tercourse between angels and human 
heinys, we must admit also the de- 
sires of earth to belong to the sons 
of heaven, But surely we require 
something more than mere violence 
if passion. No more, however, is 
given.’ OF what value then is the 


opinion of a critic who commences 
by telling us that there was nothing 
incongroons ino the passion of the 
angels for women, and ends hy find 
ing it totally incongruous because 
the vy are not excited by something 
more Violent than human passion, 
And yet if the eritie were asked 
what stronge r stimulus than passion 
could be made to act upon them, he 
would require to live at least to the 
are of Methusalem before he could 
discover it as a passion for woman 
must necessarily be humans; for if it 
were super-human, it shontd have 
some thing super-human for its ob- 
ject, and this something could not 
he woman. The eritie is equally 
confounded when he comes, in the 
very ne xt page, to review Lord 
Byron’s Heaven and Earth. [tis 
unnecessary for us to observe here 
that both poems are founded on th 
same basis, and consequently equi ally 
legitimate or illegitimate. The Loves 
of the Angels, as we have seen, 1s 
at one time legitimate, and at another 
illegitimate, ace ording to the caprice 
and unfixed opinions of the re- 
viewer, and it is so with his view of 
“Heaven and Earth.” At one time hie 
says, * Weconfess that w esee little or 
nothing objectionable in it, either as 
to the ologie al orthodoxy or gener al 
human feeling: it might have been 
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published by Murray, and is proot 
against the ( ‘onstitutional Associa- 
tion ;"’ and elsewhere he says, in com- 
menting on the same poem, that 
spiritual beings, the inhabitants of 
the blessed abode s where there is 
no marrying or giving in marriage, 
never became the husbands to na- 
terial creatures. It is an extrava- 
gant absurdity’ !! Now, if we take 
our opinion of Moore and Byron 
from critics of this stamp, it is evi- 
dent that their real poetical cha- 
racter must remain unknown to the 
present gener ition. Listen to ano- 
ther reviewer in the London, comi- 
menting on the Loves of the Angels, 
and you will find him still more 
stupid and malicious than this 
Boetian gentleman in Blackwood: 
they only differ, however, in the lat- 
ter’s having seized a double portion 
of the former's spirit—we mean, a 
double portion of his stupidity, and 
malignity, veiled under the soft 
guise, the sweet guise, the hy poeri- 
tical guise of * Tue Best Inren- 
TIONS, * the title of a book just pub- 
tished, and put into our hands, in 
which we could not trace the slight- 
est tatention but that of making 
money. It can enlighten no man, 
and if it exercise any influence over 
the mind, it is that of bewildering 
it, or rendering it a prosolyte to 
hypocrisy. Let us see what the best 
intentions of the reviewer in the 
London are. One intention is very 
obvious, that he wishes to pre ve nt 
his readers from purchi ising the 
‘** Loves of the Angels,” for he tells 


é. 
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them that these ** Loves are told in 
about 120 ee harrow pages 
of glitterit yo poetry. = Hlere there 
are three aa ents for not) pu 
chasing the hook. In the lirst place, 
it ise Xpe nsive: in the second, the 
pages are narrow, and narrow ex 
pensive pages are no bargain, buat 
What is wors’ than all, it is a iene 
glittering bauble, Now, itso hap 
pens that the pages are as broad and 
as longasthe ** London Magazin 
and we suppose the reviewer would 
not wish to see itso closely printed 
atleast if he indulyved such a wish, i 
is only because he would wish to 
have an opportunity ot exposit 
the bad taste evinced in getting i 
up. if it be too exp NSIVe, the tau 
rests with Messrs. Loneman, and 
has nothing to do witha eritiqn 
upon the work—and as to its being 
a glittering poem, we have already 
shewn that it isall instinet with fire 
and passion, which, of all the quali 
ties of composition, are certainly 
farthest removed from = glitter and 
outside. But then the language is 


beautiful as well as the sentiments, 


and this beauty is alw ays glitter in 
the eyes of our new-fangled rm 
viewers. ‘There is no beauty in 
their own language, and according]y 
they cannot endure it in another. 


They are complete Cocknies in lite- 
rature, for they can neither perceive 


hor acknowledee inerit highe ‘Ty than 
their own. The vy will not suffer the 
high-born poet to rise sublime to thi 


native heavens, for the moment he 


does, they 


—— —___ (irin, and look broad nonsense with a stare.”’ 


It is dithcult to meet an instance of 


more horrible grinning and broader 


nonsense than to quote the following 


are asan example of Moore 
iobbling verse: 


(ne evening in that time of bloom, 

On a hill’s side where hung the ray 
Of sun-set, sleeping in perfume 

Three noble youths conversing lay 
And as they looked from time to time 

To the far sky where day-light furled, 
His radiant wing, their brows sublime 

Bespoke them of that distant world, 
Creatures of light, such as still play 

Like motes in sun-shine round the bow! 
And through their infinite array 
Transmit each moment, night and a 

The echo of his luminous word ! 
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If this be a hobbling measure, we 
must confess the reviewer has a 
great advantage over us, in the mu- 
sical structure of his ears; but at 
at the same time it would be difficult 
to convince us that he possesses this 
advantage: we should rather be 






Smile ever shone. 


doubt, cease to think it whimsical. 


Surely, if the one be whimsical, 
the other is equally so. The re- 
viewer, in conclusion, tells us that 
* the m is, in truth, not only 
badly conceived, but wretchedly 
written. And we are quite sure that 
if poor Lord Thurlow's muse had 
penned any thing half so gross and 
dull, Mr. Moore would have hung 
her up in the Edinburgh Review as 
a warning toall poetical murderers.” 
On this passage we shall make no 
comment: it speaks for itself, and 
evinces pretty clearly what sort of 
judges preside at the tribunal of 

tical merit. Here we havea cri- 
tic who calls the Loves of the An- 
gels “ wretched, gross and dull,” 
and calls all the passages he has 
quoted from it “‘ stuff’’ But what 
authority have we for believing him: 
he does not point out a fault from 
beginning to end for which he as- 
signs any reason, but thatin defence 
of which we have quoted the autho- 
rity of Milton. If then he choose 
to quote oe and call them 
“ stuff,” why not assign his reasons 
for the appellation with which he is 
pleased to honor them. Is he an 
authority in himself? Let him 
prove it, and we shall afterwards 
take every thing he says for grant- 
ed: if he will not, then we tell him 
that 
“ "Tis chattering, grinning, mouthing, 

jabbering all ;” 


and we would advise him, as he is 
evidently 


“ A cold, long-winded native of the 
deep,” 


to creep quietly with Concanen, 
“true to the bottom,’ and remain 
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And when he smiled--if o'er his face 
But if he recollected one of the finest passages in Milton, he would, no 


The other shape—if shape it might be called 
That shape had none. 
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more inclined to think that he has 
the ears of an a—s, and that braying 
would be more melodious to him 
than the harps of angels. He gives 
the following as an odd, whimsical 
simile : 


there “secure in” his ‘“ native 
night.”’ 

e have entered into this defence 
of Moore, because we consider that, 
of all poets of the age, he has been 
the most unfairly treated by the 
critics. There is no reader, who 
has either soul or feeling, can read 
him without interest, and Delille 


very justly observes, that 


“ Dans Vart d’intéresser consiste l'art 
d’écrire.” 

Feeling is the very soul of genius: 
without it the poet vainly seeks to 
confer interest on his productions. 
Without feeling and passion, all ele- 
gance and glitter of expression is 
mere tinsel; but when this soul of 
soul inspires his theme, the poet 
awakens his readers from the dull 
lethargy of “ every-day life,” leads 
him into a new world, and gives 
him a consciousness of higher and 
holier and sublimer emotions. With- 
out this fire, poetry, it is true, may 
be highly polished and extremely 
pretty; but it is a sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal : 


“ Non satis est pulchra esse pamata, 
dulcia sunto, 
Et quocumque volent animum audi- 
toris agunto.” 


The orator, it is true, requires fire 
and energy as well as the poet ; but 
it is a fire that possesses more of a 

hysical than a mental character. 

t is rather animal than incorporeal 
spirit. It is only the incorporeal or 
poetic spirit that remains always in 
action, being a more subtile and 
restless flame. This was not unob- 
served by Cicero and the ancients, 
though our new-coined critics seek 
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to extinguish it altogether, and to 
make poets as cold and lifeless as 
Saeiieen * Sepé enim audivi,” 
says Cicero, “* poetam bonum neminem 
sine inflammatione animorum exis- 
tere posse, et sine quodam afflatu 

vast furoris.”’ It is the possession 
of this living fire that characterises 
the poet of whose genius we now 
treat. The finest fancy, and the 
most refined pathos, wait upon him 
at all times, and in all places. He 
is not like those who occasionally 
light upon a happy thought, for he 
is all happiness. The pensive muse 
and her dull creations never ap- 
proach him. Moore's happiness of 
expression and happiness of creation 
is not the result of study: he is one 
of those favourites of heaven whose 
mind can only. rest, and whose pen- 
cil can only paint the brighter 
scenes and images of creation. And 
we doubt not but his pencil fre- 
quently sketches scenes that surpass 
in beauty his fondest expectation. 
“ Les saillies poetiques,”’ says Mon- 
taigne, ‘ qui emportent leur auteur, 
et les ravissent hors de soi: pourquoi 
ne les attribuerions-nous a son bon- 
heur puisqu’il confesse lui-méme 
qu'elles surpassent ses forces, et les 
reconnoit venir d’ailleurs que de soi, 
et ne les avoir aucunement en sa 
puissance,”’ 

The poetry of imagination is evi- 
dently the poetry of the present age. 
Moore stands solitary and alone. 
He possesses, it is true, the finest ima- 
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gination, but thenitis always grafted 
upon passion. His finest passages, 
however, have not a solitary image 
to adorn them ; they are like those of 
Sappho, a simple, unadorned ex- 
pression of his feelings, without 
shade or colouring. The passage, 


“ Oh, but to see that head recline,” 


which we have already quoted, can- 
not be surpassed by any thing in 
the whole range of ancient or mo- 
dern poetry; and yet there is not a 
single ornament about it: imagina- 
tion lends no aid to its enchant- 
ment, but, like an ancient Greek 
statue, it stands naked and unem- 
bellished. How different from the 
poetry of the Scottish bard: to ima- 
gination alone he owes all the en- 
chantment he possesses. Scott's 
_— is all foliage. Passion is the 
ruit, and imagination the foliage, 
of poetry. Moore is rich in both, 
but Scott has contented himself with 
the latter. In mere description he 
is extremely beautiful; but unless 
the object described be more inte- 
resting than the robes in which it is 
arrayed, we soon tire of it: so that 
all poetry, purely descriptive, soon 
ceases to interest, and excites no 
desire of returning to it again. 
Moore’s powers, however, are not 
confined to the pathetic: his de- 
scriptive powers are of the first 
order. e know few sublimer 
sketches than his portrait of the se- 
cond angel. 


Who was the Second Spirit ?—he 
With the proud front and piercing glance— 
Who seem’d, when viewing heaven’s expanse, 
As though his far-sent eye could see 
On, on into the’ Immensity 
Behind the veils of that blue sky, 
Where God’s sublimest secrets lie ?— 
His wings, the while, though day was gone, 
ae with many a various hue 
e 


Of light t 


y from themselves alone, 


Instinct with Eden’s brightness, drew— 
A breathing forth of beams at will, 

Of living beams, which, though no more 
They kept their early lustre, still 

Were such, when glittering out all o’er, 

As mortal eye-lids wink’d before. 


‘Twas Ruei—once among the prime 


And flower of those bright creatuges, nam'd 
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Spirits of Knowledge*, who o'er Time 
And Space and Thought an empire claim’d, 
Second alone to Him, whose light 
Was ev'n to theirs, as day to night— 
’Twixt whom and them was distance far 
And wide, as would the journey be 
To reach from any island star 
The vague shores of Infinity! 
"Twas Rust, in whose mournful eve 
Slept the dim light of days gone by; : 
Whose voice, though sweet, fell on the ear 
Like echoes, in some silent place, 
When first awak‘d for many a year ; 
And when he smil’d—if o’er his face 
Smile ever shone—’twas like the grace 
Of moonlight rainbows, fair, but wan, 
The sunny life, the glory gone. 
Ev'n o'er his pride, though still the same, 
A softening shade from sorrow came ; 
And though at times his spirit knew 
The kindling of disdain and ire, 
Short was the fitful glare they threw— 
Like the last flashes, fierce but few, 
Seen through some noble pile on fire! 
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Such was the Angel, who now broke 

The silence that had come o'er all, 
When he, the Spirit that last spoke, 

Clos’d the sad history of his fall ; 
And, while a sacred lustre, flown 

For many a day, relum’d his cheek, 
And not those sky-tun’ d lips alone 
But his eyes, brow, and tresses, roll'd 

Like sunset waves, all seem'd to speak— 
Thus his eventful story told.— 
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To conclude our observations on all of which are an ornament and 
the genius of Moore, we have only embellishment to the productions o! 
to add, that he is the only poet of genius, while they are only the dra- 
the present day who has impressed pery in which true fe eling and pas- 
upon his works that soul of soul, — sion delight to clothe themselves. 
without which, mere effusions of The poetry of imagination delights, 
imagination, the subtleties of reason, but itis only the poetry of passion 
the playfulness of wit, the decora- that captiv ates and enchants. 
tions of fanc y, are mere tinsel; but 


* The Cherubim. 

















































Tue Ides of Mareh have passed 
away, with all their rigours; they 
have rolled by peacetully, and have 
been succeeded by the month which, 
in some countries, gives us the rose 
and other sweet flowers; which 
yields aromatic fragrance, and puts 
on nature's gayest livery. But, in 
our sea-girt isle, the amorous ad- 
vances of Zephyr towards his favo- 
rite Flora, are more distant; the 
scarcely amount to a flirtation with 
hercharms. Our seasons have some- 
what of our national character, the 
bella madre dei fiort is more reserved 
in her productions than in those 
warm climates where the glittering 
etherial expanse is early irradiated 
with revivifying sparks, and where 
a succession of flowers and fruits 
crown the circling year. With us, 
winter treads upon the steps of 
spring, and invades her gentle do- 
minion, She proceeds with slow 
step, and is often scarcely perceived, 
so short and uncertain is her reign. 
Summer comes on, with measured 
pace, and doubtfully; her rich day 
declines ere her influence is fully 
felt; and when the sickle reaps in 
the golden corn, the solar ray is of 
short duration, and the chilly even- 
ing breaks in upon the rural sports, 
and offers a sober lesson to thought- 
less man. A few late, but ripe fruits 
reward the horticulturist’s toil and 
anxiety. The hop circles round the 
spiral pole, and is got in merrily. 
The vine and the olive are strangers 
to our frugal soil; but our commer- 
cial importance procures the luxu- 
ries of the universe, since every 
where is to be seen our white sails, 
floating through the deep, together 
with our wooden walls, manned by 
hearts of oak adventurous in com- 
merce and terrible in war. 

So much for the year, in its ge- 
neral progress and effect. Let us 
now come to the merry month of 
May, to the rich flower which bears 
its name, to its sports and gambols. 
It is May—and splendidly it was 
ushered in. But we cannot vie with 
our continental neighbours in the 
richness of this month: with us, the 
retiring season, like a chaste virgin, 
puts forth little else, in promise, but 
the showdrop, crocus, and some mo- 


«Vay Day. 
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dest field flowers. The blossoms of 
May are more encouraging; and 
although we see not the loose ker- 
chief and summer attire of warmer 
regions, there are still distinctive 
marks and sports of May, which 
welcome its approach and hallow its 
remembrance, 

ley is the heart to which the joys 
of the people are indifferent ; base is 
the bosom which is a stranger to its 
comforts,—callous the soul which is 
dead to the sympathies connecting 
the links of humanity. May arrives 
and surprises purple pride in velvet 
and in ermine. A sudden revolu- 
tion is (in general) operated in dress, 
just as we see the gaudy insect 
emerging to meet the coming ray of 
the sun. The garb becomes daily 
lighter; the bright orb grows ra- 
pidly of higher influence, and greater 
in his power; and the north rivals 
a more fertile clime, and advances 
towards the maturity of the shep- 
herd’s and the lover's happiness.— 
Let the southern part of the Conti- 
nent enjoy her early feasts, her out- 
door revels, her bal champetre, the 
rural concert, and the getting in of 
the luxuriant vintage; England has 
still her May-day, her harvest-home, 
her hopping time. The last two we 
shall notice in their due season ; but 
Maia is our present goddess ; and if 
she be not so richly gifted as Pomo- 
na, yet do her milk-white blossoms 
cheer the eye, whilst her cowslips, 
primroses and other early flowers 
are not without their enchantments: 
they have decked the garland, they 
have formed the simple ornament of 
the humble hat of straw: the prane- 
ing draught-horses have nodded out 
their pride, decked with lilac and 
laburnum, with may-bush and with 
daffodil; and the humbler classes 
have sported on the sunny lawn, in 
the presence of approving humanity. 
Let the people rejoice, ’tis one ram- 
part more round the throne; give 
them freedom, ’tis one more link to 
bind all orders together, ‘tis the 
bundle of sticks in the fable. Nor 
are the distinctive ceremonies of 
welcome May unworthy of attention. 
The Maypole is rendered respecta- 
ble from antiquity: to suspend the 
blossoming wreath upon it, belongs 
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to the hand of youth; the rude 
dance around it pourtrays the olden 
eaceful, and goodly times; the 
jack-in-the-green, with leafy verdure 
and borrowed plate, evinces the par- 
taking of the rich in the pleasures 
of the less affluent and successful 
members of the same large family 
of man; the milkmaid and the gar- 
dener call for our contributions, and 
they come in a merry mood, dancing 
round the verdant pyramid, with 
music to enliven the commemorative 
day !—lastly, the wretched sweep- 
chimney, slave of a tyrant master,® 
and degraded amongst the children 
of the earth, and whose office sensi- 
bility calls for abolishing, and the 
legislature is cruelly tardy in not 
suppressing,—even he, on this fes- 
tive day, capers away his few hours 
of cessation from toil and danger, 
dirt, half-suffocation and ill usage; 
with bell and salt-box, shovel and 
brush, he calls upon our charity; 
his tinsel ornaments seem to mock 
his abject state, but he enjoys his 
little carnival, in seme » taw- 
dry, which sheds a momentary obli- 
vion over his dark days. The re- 
ception given to these miserable 
creatures, orphans, or sold victims 
—(for an apprenticeship to such a 
trade is a minor murder of the hu- 
man species), by the late Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, reflects honor on her benevo- 
lence. The idea was odd, but it was 


——— 


nie it must be recorded 
y many a suffering child of sorrow, 
and registered in many a sinking 
heart. 

May is come; it is the month of 
promise, the season of soft hope ;— 
may it often return to each youth 
and maiden, who peruses these im. 

rfect lines, traced by the rude 
1and of untaught feeling; may the 
bud of expectation not be blighted 
by the cold blast of falsehood ; may 
the plighted vow be redeemed on the 
altar of truth and constancy; may 
the spring-blossoms grow into sum- 
mer fruits; may Flora and Pomona 
blend their gifts to all the unmarried 
and the married, who invoke these 
blessings from the creative power of 
Omnipotence. The former look, 
from an impatient spring, to the 
rich summer of united bliss; the 
latter trust that the autumn of their 
years may neither be unproductive 
to themselves, nor unavailing to 
those saplings which arise from the 
acorn of the native oak :—may their 
wishes not be fruitless! and may 
that stem produce and re-produce 
heroes and matrons worthy of past 
days, and of the old national stock! 
—such is the warm and sincere wish 
of a man, who is, in common with 
other men, scarcely more, in his 
brief being, than 

A May Fy. 


* One of these poor little wretches, meagre, and cramped in his limbs, was 
about to mount my chimney, the other day; the unfortunate took off his shoes, 
reduced the number of his rags, in the way of clothing, then paused, and wept, 
The servant enyuired the cause: he was wont to do so ere he commenced his 
unwholesome, perilous office. Alas, poor outcast ! 
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ALI. 
(Continued from page 324.) 
CANTO III. 


Now twilight slumbers on the ocean, 
Lull’d by the cradling billows’ motion, 
Which, heaving yet from the recent storm, 
Presents an earth of mimic form, 
With mountains where the cold beams play, 
And vallies that catch not a single ray. 
Such varied face yon crescent wears, 
Which, rising from the wave, appears 
An island floating in the sea 
Of fathomless infinity, 
With hills and dales of light and dark, 
Which oft the sleepless joy to mark, 
And fondly deem that there the meed 
- Of holy deeds will once be given,— 
On the Tooba’s ambrosial fruit to feed, 
And melt beneath the tones of heaven, — 
Though all that strikes the idle gaze, 
Is one unbroken, though cheerless, blaze, 
Like the pale flash that lightens through 
The heart from beauty’s eyes of blue, 
Still shining bright, though love be fled, 
As meteor lights above the dead. 
Night wears apace,—yon cloudless moon, 
Though climbing so silent and slow, shall soon 
Look down from the top of her viewless bow, 
And leave not a spot unillumed below. 
Oh! who would think—to see how brightly 
Her beam on dome and turret falls, 
While the gay motes, like fairies, lightly 
Are footing it over the shining walls, 
That gleam with such transparent hue, 
As if the rays had melted through 
That giant mass of hard grey stone, 
And made its very heart their own ;— 
What deeds of darkness, and of ruin, 
Within those moonlit walls are doing, 
That stand as calm, and shine as fair, 
As if nothing but stillness and light were there. 


What flickering light is yonder stealing, 
Like wisp along the dark morass, 
Now half extinet,—now half revealing 
A stately form, whose footsteps pass 
Slowly and silently as creep 
Eve's mountain shadows o’er the deep ? 
Still onward in its noiseless flight 
That form with cautious tread advances ;— 
I see him now in the clear moonlight 
Which through the breezy lattice glances ; 
His vest is of sable as dark as night, 
And his silvery hair in the light wind dances. 
Such garb the noblest only wear ; 
Then why that step of servile care, 
That fears to wake the hireling guard 
Who slumbers on his midnight ward ?— 
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On him who walks with ill intent, 

An eye through deepest gloom is bent, 
E’en silence has a voice of fear, 

And solitude a listening ear ; 

The echoing earth whereon he treads 

Is prating of his guilty deeds, 

Though none attend his evil way, 

Save Sin, and her comrade, pale Dismay. 


Those locks are white with the snow of years, 
Those eyes are dimm'd witha film of amber :— 
Lut is not yon a lady's chamber, 

Which now the hoary ese nears? 


Once he look’d out on the glassy wave, 
But not a bark was gliding there ; 
No image its broad bright mirror gave, 
But the spangled vault of the deep blue air ; 
Save when the night-gale swept across 
The stirless waters’ crystal gloss, 
And made it seem as though ’twere given 
Each faded star that falls from heaven, 
Twinkling upon the ruffled main, 
To shed its beam on earth again. 
Still, still, I see that sunken face, 
Where time hath left its furrowing trace : 
Can youthful wish his thoughts engage ?— 
Oh! Love can melt the frost of age, | 
And make its very coldness grow 
To genial fervor, where he reigns ; 
As sunbeams thaw the winter-snow, 
To fertilize the vernal plains. 
But can he bow the haughty soul, 
That e’en in childhood spurn’d control, 
When years, that offer up each hour 
Fresh incense at the shrine of power, 
Have swell'd with all the pomp of state 
A breast by nature too elate >— 
Love's lightest breath will soon destroy 
The pride that soars above his joy ; 
As the first angry winds that blow 
Can lay the o’ergrown turret low. 
And though the heart from youth be steel’d 
By the gaunt horrors of the field, 
Where blood and toil full oft have made 
The warrior ruthless as his blade, 
Which quickly wears off the last red stain, 
And flashes as brightly as ever again; 
Yet as, when all with flame possess’d, 
The hardest metals burn the fiercest, 
So, trust me, Love, thou never piercest 
A warmer than a soldier’s breast,— 
Than thine, stern Ali, though the course 
Of thy affection is defiled, 
E’en by its own impetuous force, 
As he dark torrent, rushing wild 
From — cliff, to vale or ocean, 






‘ 


(irows turbid with its violent motion. 

That passion’s might hath humbled down 

The lofty Pacha from his throne, 

To wander at the hour of shade, 

Like midnight plunderer, through his halls, 
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Dreading the very slaves he paid 
To wake and watch his ok walls! 
Though the broad sun but thrice hath set, 

Since Zella first his glances met; 






Though, since that hour, but thrice hath sounded 


The Muzzim’s call to evening prayer, 
His heart’s mad wishes, cankering there, 
Have sapp’d the base whereon was founded 
Each thought that lifts high souls above 
Inferior natures, —honor, pride, 
That scorns deceit, a parent's love, 

All sank beneath the whelming tide : 
For while the youth who loved that maid 
With all the warmth of earliest flame, 

Still on his bed of pain was laid, 

Still suffering for his father’s fame, 
That father mock’d his anxious ear 
With words that breathed of rapture near, 

Then flew to urge a tyrant’s claim,- 
Such claim as conquest’s crimes afford,— 

_ To all that Selim’s eyes adored,— 
Since vainly all intreaty strove 
To rend the chain her faith had wove, 
Uniting for ever, though ne’er they meet, 
Her heart with his for whom first it beat ;— 
And now hath forged a lying tale, 
As vows and threats would not avail, 
Of Selim’s death, a last resourse, 
With no alternative but force. 
He deem’d the breast that once has known 

The holy ardour love inspires, 

Must ever burn, nor burn en 

But mix its own with other fires. 
He little knew, the eyes that shed 

Pure passion's light on woman’s heart, 
For ever leave, though dimm’d and dead, 

A lingering gleam when they depart, 
That spreads its ray as fully o’er 
The breast, though faintlier, as before,— 
As the pale beam of midnight’s moon, 
Shines widely as the blaze of noon,— 

Nor leaves one feeling unemploy’d, 

For other love to fill the seid. 

When young desire hath pierced the heart, 
It rankles like a barbed dart ; 

For easier ’tis to let remain 

The point, than draw it forth again. 

Yet onward still the Pacha hies, 

In hopes, though vain his guilty suit, 
To wither, by the false surprise 

Of Selim’s fate, her passion’s root. 
Through yonder door his entrance lies : 

It opes—'tis closed ;—the hinge was mute ; 
But a glimmering ae was @ moment seen, 
Mingling its glare with the moonlight sheen, 
Which again is all that illumes the scene. 
Nothing is heard but the moaning owl, 
Or the restless watchdog’s distant howl : 
































Though the breeze for a moment sigh’d over the 


It was hush’d again as suddenly : 
The wave that rippled against the shore, 
Backward roll’d, and the sound was o'er, 
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Oh! that such spell as that silence might seem, 
Should first be broken by woman’s scream !— 
"Twas a shriek so piercing, so dismally shrill, 
So doubly dreadful when all was still, 
ow along the silent walls, 
And echoing through the empty halls, 
That not a soul who slept but woke : 
And who, thus waked, would sleep again, 
When sound so dread had silence broke, 
That clankless link of slamber’s chain ?— 
The hum of those who quick assumed 
Their garb, of which the hour bereft them,— 
The deal of arms with speed resumed 
By drowsy guards who long had left them,— 
The step and word of haste and fright, 
Swell’d on the fitful gales of night; 
While through arcade and gallery rushing, 
Like streams from adverse mountains gushing, 
And murmuring hoarselier as they come 
The nearer to their lowland home,— 
Forth to the scene of tumult sallies 
Each startled inmate of the palace ; 
And iouder tread their hurrying feet, 
Till in the harem hall they meet, 
Where each his ebbing courage rallies, 
Doubting as friend or foe to greet 
The serf that bursts upon his front, 
With fury like the battle’s brunt: 
For never bounds the charger-stead 
With half the coward’s headlong speed. 
But soon by countless torches glimmering, 
And the pale night-beam’s mingled skimmering, 
They see no armed foes to dread ; 
Yet, bursting through the harem door, 
There met their eager eyes, instead, 
A sight that chill’d each bosom more ; 
For there, upon a broider'd bed, 
The fair young Zella lay extended, 
In all but faint convulsion, dead, 
And o’er her Ali grimly bended. 
Brief time had they to mark his mood,— 
Small care, indeed, if ill or good,— 
But scarcely deigning, though their chief, 
A slight salen and question brief, 
‘They bore the sorrow-stricken maid 
Where the cool ocean-breezes play’d 
Through the wide casement of the hall ; 
And every care that might recal 
Her fleeting soul—which every breath, 
It seem’d, would waft away to death— 
Was to the fainting girl afforded : 
And, though it ill with men accorded, 
Not oft engaged for others’ weal, 
But readier far to wound than heal, 
So well their rude attentions thrived, 
That soon the suffering maid revived ; 
And the first living thing her eyes 
Lighted upon with vague surprise, 
Was one, the very thought of whom, 
When deem’'d a prisoner of the tomb, 
Had a but seal’d her own last doom. 
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Forth burst —but Aers was check'd by fright, 
And his yet weak from battle harms,— 
cry of wild delight, 


And she was lock’d in Selim’s arms: 
And when their bliss could utterance find, 
What wonder if her guileless mind, 

At such a moment over-joying, 
Sought vent in words of girlish toying. 
Such words it is that, from the tongue 

O’erflowing, when delight runs high,— 
Like spray from tossing billows flung,— 

Give bliss an air of levity, . 
Suiting as ill the thoughts that sleep 

Within the burning breast, their home, 
As the dread grandeur of the deep 

Is pictured in its feathery foam. 


(To be continued.) 


ON THE INFLUENCE WHICH THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT 
AND THE CONSTITUTION OF A COUNTRY HAVE OVER 


DRESS. 


To the Editor of the European 
Magazine. 

Sir :—Having observed, in your 
last number, an article on Dress, by 
a very light and lively hand, | am 
induced to push the subject farther 
than the mere external habits and 
appearances of mankind, depending 
on dress, ornament, or fashion; an 
to make some enquiry into the causes 
which govern the many, yet uncer- 
tain laws of dress; and particularly 
to point out (as far as my slender 
abilities go) the influence which the 
form of government and the consti- 
tution of a country have over dress. 
It would be a loss of my reader’s 
time, to state the varieties which 
climate and season must necessarily 
make in the clothing of a nation or 
people. And it does not suit the 
nature of my enquiry, to go into the 
trifling, conceited, or artful arcana 
of the toilet,—the oils, the paints, 
the dyes, the falsities and unguen- 
tous matter made use of for the 
embellishment of the person, or the 
concealment of its defects; nor to 
dwell on the torture of corsets, or 
other such effeminate matters. I 
only wish to introduce some degree 
of reason into the outward garb, and 
to assign a cause for some of the 
anomalies in the attire of the most 
civilized nations: causes closely con- 
nected with the government and po- 





licy of each, and depending on the 
rise, progress and declension of a 
state; on its local situation, whether 
insular or continental; on the ge- 
nius of its people; on its foreign 
relations ; on peace, or war, and on 
the rank which it holds amongst 
other nations. For it may be pros- 
perous, yet not eminent amongst the 
vther neighbouring states: in which 
last case, alone, it can be looked up 
to, as an example in dress, or in any 
thing else of a courtly and orna- 
mental nature. And it has often 
struck me that dress (when weeded 
of the folly of childish fancy and 
frivolous innovation) isa much more 
important article than it is consi- 
dered to be by the book-worm, or 
the grave man of science. 

In the first place, then, let us see 
what effect the government and con- 
stitution of a nation have on dress. 
Their influence is extensive. An 
arbitrary government, whether Ori- 
ental or European, will introduce 
magnificence, multiplied ornaments, 
official trappings, the regal mantle, 
the sweeping train, the rich texture 
of clothing, nodding plumes, the 
constant wearing of arms for aggres- 
sion or defence, multiplied distinc- 
tions in dress, from the tyrant to the 
slave, nationality, and (in the in- 
stance of eastern and other remote 
states) a contempt for the garb and 
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habits of other climes. Amongst 
our continental neighbours, the more 
absolute the sway, the more splendid 
is the costume of the higher ranks, 
and the less assimilated is it to the 
humbler classes. The more prejudice 
in matters of dress prevails general- 
ly, the less graceful is its arrange- 
ment; clinging to the dark ages 
of rapiers, powder and peruques, 
of hoops, lace and embroidery, of 
stiff bodies, gothic forms and cuts 
of tailors, dress-makers, &c. In 
warlike states, a mixture of the mi- 
litary uniform must prevail; whilst 
every other costume is made up less 
naturally and with less care. But 
in peaceful states, simplicity is the 
order of the dressing-room; and 
the garb of office, or holiday suit, 
sits awkwardly on the wearer. We 
must never look for fashion in small 
republics, fallen or degraded states, 
or amongst woods, wilds, lakes, 
mountains, primitive (if I may use 
the term) or romantic spots. The 
rise and progress of a state will, 
consequently, raise the ¢on and ap- 
pearance of its court and people. 
Ihey will copy from imperial and 
regal courts, and will import the 
costly character in dress from other 
prosperous and leading nations. The 
declension of a state will bring sloth, 
uncleanliness, neglect, anomalies, 
finery and slovenliness, in with it, 
as we see in Spain, Italy and Portu- 
gal. Fancy, that loves to dwell 
with the fair, will still mark its par- 
tiality to their persons; but the 
males will retrograde daily, in all 
that is correct and elegant in dress, 
and adhere only to what is effemi- 
nate, slothful and proud at the same 
time: and they will no more be imi- 
tated than the quaker of Pensylva- 
nia, the slave-peasant of Russia, or 
the unclad savage of Afric’s burn- 
ing soil. 

cal situation will introduce an 
interchange of fashions with neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, provided they 
are not at variance, for then the give 
and take considerably decreases ; or 
with governments similar in form,— 
for the republican will not be the 
Lord Chesterfield in dress, or ad- 
dress ; nor will the courtly-man have 
his broad beaver rivetted to his head, 
nor study cheapness and humilityin 
his habiliments.. Maritime states 
will have a dash of naval costume, 
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which is light and unincumbering, 
Their nobility and gentry will not 
despise the jacket and trowsers of 
the tar, and will delight and mingle 
in his perils and amusements in ma. 
rine costume. And it is to be ex. 
pected that they who have gaze 
with delight, with pride and profit, 


“ O’er the wide waters of the dark blue 
7” 
sea, 


will assume its colour for thei; 
clothing, and possess a certain man- 
ly ieeotiven in dress, harmonizing 
with the succeeding line: 


“Our thoughts are boundless and ow 
minds are free.” 


An insular country will add, to 
the maritime bent of the people, a 
degree of patriotic firmness and in- 
dependence, acquired from bravery 
and borne out from success. Nor 
will these feelings ever be in uni 
son with outward, or inward ener. 
vated habits; nor suggest the as. 
suming of a garb to vilify the ple- 
beian and to inflate the patrician 
with haughtiness. 

The genius of a people is inter- 
woven with all these circumstances 
and customs; so that a commercial 
nation is most likely to be favorable 
to the vagaries of dame Fashion, by 
importing the elegancies and orna. 
ments of the whole world, and by 
blending them with the national 
character and stock; at the same 
time sensibly mingling and using 
them as season, taste, rank, and 
convenience require. And it is for 
this reason that I humbly conceive 
the present English mode of dress to 
be the most rational and decent ex- 
isting. I do not say the most su- 
perb: the term suits but few circum- 
stances and persons. Nor do | 
mean to take away from our neigh- 
bour, France, the inventive merits 
of the toilet, nor all that skill which 
she displays in lending graces and 
enchantments to forms and features 
by attractive shapes and contrivan- 
ces, harmonious colours, robes whose 
pressure awakens pleasure, or hats 
and head ornaments to finish a co 

uet. But I obstinately maintain, 
that the English gentleman of fa- 
shion is second to none in the chas- 
tity, ease and propriety of his dress. 
The foreign relations of a cout 
try act as auxiliaries in the per 
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fection of the toilet; and the Eng- 
lish moderates only borrow what is 
ood. An ultra in dress is every 
where the same, i. e. ridiculous. 
From the rivalry of polished coun- 
tries, invention is stimulated, and 
excellence produced. Rome and 
Athens were rival cities; so are 
London and Paris: and if ever the 
latter should fall, like the former, 
adieu to taste. Peace and war have 
their dominion over dress. During 
our two last, nearly succeeding 
wars, our youth assumed the mili- 
tary stock, bunt, tunic, &c. The 
soldier still looks nobly in them; 
but the peaceful shopkeeper, thus 
counterfeiting, is a detected idiot. 
Should the olive-branch long afford 
its protective shade, the spur and 
tunic will decline, and some other 
costume will supply their place. 
The Revolution of France brought 
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in the Brutus crop, the disuse of 
powder, and the abolition of the old 
style. After which, the imperial 
dream of power encouraged every 
thing that ruined the Roman Em- 
pire, her triumphs, and her charac- 
teristics. The pig- tail, and the 
pigeon’s-wing curl, still linger with 
the emigrant; but a few years of 
peace will produce a total revolu- 
tion in dress, 

Having thus traced the influence 
which the form of government has 
over dress, I shall add no more; 
but, in the event of this communica- 
tion’s being welcome to your amus- 
ing and instructive Magazine, I 
shall, in my next, go into particula- 
rities, as to the graceful and becom- 
ing, the spurious and unnatural, in 
fashion. 

I remain, sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Feuix, 


THE EVENING STAR. 


Tne breeze of evening gently blows, 

Soft, whispering thro’ the shady grove ; 
The flowers their tender petals close 

Of finest, loveliest texture wove; 
The dews their liquid riches shed, 

Lest drought each flowret form should mar, 
That softly, slowly bows its head, 

To hail the rising evening star. 


In yonder sky there seems a clime 

Far lovelier than our earthly one, 
Where scenes both beauteous and sublime 

Appear to view; and there the sun 
That grandly to its wat’ry bed 

Descends on glory’s radiant car, 
Before it sinks, reverts its head, 

To gaze upon the evening star. 


The bat from out yon sacred pile 
Appears as twilight spreads around, 
Mounts up on fluttering wings awhile, 
Or skims scarce seen along the ground ;— 
Night hastens forth with noiseless tread,— 
The sounds of life are hush’d afar,— 
And silence decks her lovely head 


To welcome in the evening star. D. 
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BRIEF VIEW OF THE 


ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE FRENCH STAGE. 


Tue origin of the French drama 
has been sought at an era much 
more remote than the true one. The 
annals of the old Troubadours have 
often been ransacked for the purpose 
of discovering some traces of the 
dramatic art in the dawnings of Gal- 
lic poetry. But the only relation 
which appears to subsist between 
thein is that ofrhyme. This novel- 
ty was brought into Europe by the 
Moors, introduced into France by 
the Troubadours of Provence, and 
employed many ages afterwards in 
the first theatrical compositions. 
And if there existed any order of 
succession from those celebrated 
poets to the first dramatists, it could 
not be ina direct line. We should 
find much difficulty in conceiving 
how this succession could have de- 
scended from William Count of Poi- 
tou, the first known Troubadour of 
the Oc dialect, and from the Count 
of Champagne, the first poet of the 
Oyl with whose name we are ac- 
quainted, to the Confreres de la Pas- 
sion, the true founders of the French 
stage. We need only read the first 
attempts of both to i convinced of 
the difference of their origin. The 
delicacy of the former, and the 
coarseness which characterises the 
latter, notwithstanding the proxi- 
mity of their era to our own, would 
be a sufficient proof of this differ- 
ence, if even we could not find ano- 
ther in the subjects themselves. The 
first poets sung of love: the drama- 
tic authors subjected religion and 
morality to the laws of representa- 
tion. The objects of those was to 
please; of these to instruct. <A 
more polished language, more re- 
fined ideas, and more chastened 
images, were the means which the 
former employed to penetrate and 
touch the heart: the latter endea- 
voured only to give additional inte- 
rest to their subjects, and to impress 
them more deeply on the memory. 
Poetry, as an amusement of the 
mind, originated at the courts of 
princes; plays, the end of which 
was to strike the senses, were in- 
vented, and continued long to be 
performed, for the people. 


Long before the fifteenth century 
a rude kind of dramatic poetry was 
well known in France. The com. 
positions of that period were a spe. 
cies of romantic dialogue, which the 
poet, attended by a musician, sung 
at the houses of the great. His 
singing was accompanied by such 
tones and gestures as were judged 
necessary to produce a suitable ef. 
fect. But as the ancient manners 
decayed, this strange race of per- 
formers fell into neglect. They de- 
generated into jugglers and merri- 
andrews; and these, with the moun- 
tebanks, the bear-dancing, and per. 
haps the puppets of the Pont-Neuf, 
are all that remain of the spectacles 
which once charmed the courts of 
the Counts of Thoulouse, of Pro. 
vence, and of the gallant Thibaut 
de Champagne. But the career in 
which Corneille, Racine and Moli- 
ére acquired so much celebrity, had 
been opened to them by some of the 
lower orders of the people, who, 
having returned from the pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, walked along 
the streets of Paris each with a staff 
in his hand, 


“¢ Et jouant les saints, la vierge et Dieu 
par piété.” 


About the close of the fourteenth 
century this singular company of 

erformers, the first which had ever 
in seen in France, arrived at Pa- 
ris. But it must be acknowledged 
that the idea of their dramatic re- 
presentations, in which scenes from 
the Old and New Testaments were 
exhibited, was not altogether new. 
It had long been customary, on great 
festivals, to amuse the people by re- 
presenting in the churches similar 
subjects. But the pilgrims greatly 
improved them. Assisted by the 
more enthusiastic of the citizens, 
they consulted on the best means of 
perpetuating an amusement to which 
they were so strongly attached: and 
in the spring of the year 1398, they 
represented ona stage, and within 
an enclosed place, the Passion of our 
Saviour. This was a novelty at 
which all the spectators were ¢n- 
chanted. But the provost of Paris, 
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unwilling to permit a proceeding 
unauthorised either by the church 
or the king, forbade the continuance 
of these representations. The par- 
ties concerned, however, soon per- 
ceived by what means they might 
obtain the approbation of govern- 
ment. ‘They accordingly met again, 
not at their former scene of exhibi- 
tion, but at Trinity church, where 
they formed themselves into a /ra- 
ternity of the Passion ; and they ob- 
tained, in 1402, permission from 
Charles the Sixth to represent, when 
and where they pleased, any subject 
selected from the lives of the saints, 
or from the holy Scriptures. Thus 
authorised, they hired a large room 
in Trinity hospital, near the Porte 
St. Denis, and there they established 
their theatre. 

It may, then, be literally said, that 
the French stage was born in the 
bosom of the church ; and the latter 
acknowledged her maternity so well, 
that, when the theatre of Trinity 
hospital was established in a regu- 
lar manner, some parishes agreed 
that vespers should be celebrated at 
an earlier hour, that the people 
might not be prevented from attend- 
ing performances so edifying. 

The representation of religious 
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subjects was not confined to France. 
Their reputation flew into the north ; 
and the Passion of our Saviour was 
the first dramatic piece represented 
in Sweden. As the king either of 
that country or of Denmark, with 
his court, and a great number of his 
subjects, was one day present at the 
performance of the Crucifixion, the 
actor to whom had been entrusted 
the part of the pretorian soldier, 
actually pierced the side of the un- 
happy wretch who was attached to 
the cross. The culprit was imme- 
diately punished by his sovereign. 
In France, such fatal catastrophes 
were not known. At Metz, how- 
ever, a poor curate, who represented 
Christ, was so much injured by the 
tightness of the cords with which he 
was tied to the cross, that the spec- 
tators were obliged to take him 
down scarcely half alive, and to sup- 
ply his place by another.—In Flan- 
ders, “ies the Passion continued 
to be performed many years after 
such an impious amusement had 
been forbidden in the neighbouring 
kingdoms, an adventure which hap- 
pened tothe man who performed the 
part of our Saviour, gave occasion 
to an epigram of the poet Robbe: 


Certains Flamands dans leur farce tragique 
Du Fils de Dieu, jouaient la Passion 

Au naturel; et leur jeu pathetique 
Jusqu’a la croix conduisit l’action : 

Dont il advint que chez Caiphe un drdle, 









































Qui hassait l’acteur du premier role, 

I)’'un fier soufflet appliqué rudement 
Colaphisa le redempteur Flamand, 

Qui de respect manquait chez le grand prétre. 







A ce — dit il, **Ah! maudit traitre, 


© Je ne ¢ 


is mot, mais de par la corbieu, 


‘© Tu n’auras pas toujours affaire & Dieu.” 


We see, from the adventure of the 
curate, that priests had no objection 
to take part in these performances. 
Indeed, they signalized their zeal 
by establishing them in the great 
cities of France. The authors of 
these fantastic compositions did not 
always literally adhere to the text. 
To render them more imposing, they 
frequently ennobled the more im- 
ae personages. Martha and 

lary had each her castle. The lat- 
ter, like other feudal proprietors, 
took her name from her possessions, 


E. M. May, 1824. 


as she informs us in this couplet : 


J’ai mon chateau de Magdalon, 
Dont on m’appelle Magdaleine. 


Martha dwelt in her castle at Beth- 
any: and Lazarus, who passed his 
life in hunting, never appeared with- 
out being followed by his falconers 
and their birds. 

Neither the frequent irregularities 
committed at these representations, 
nor the immoral tendency of almost 
all of them, prevented the priests 
from contributing to the popular en- 
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tertainment. A bishop of Angers, amusements of the people. They 
who afterwards died in all the odor were obliged to join the more en. 
of sanctity, and upon whose tomb — lightened of the laity in condemning 
miracles were believed by the cre- these amusements; and they even 
dulous multitude to have been went so far as to threaten with ex. 
wrought, composed one which was communication all who should in 
performed at that city with uncom- future venture to exhibit them. In 
mon magnificence. The painter 1548,the French parliament decreed 
who had engaged to furnish a view that neither the Scriptures nor the 
of Paradise, acquitted himself so lives of the saints should any longer 
well, in his own estimation at least, furnish subjects for representation. 
of the task assigned him, that he But an impulse, too powerful to be 
could not avoid exclaiming, inthe arrested by either church or state, 
pride of his heart: ‘‘ Here is the had been given to the public mind, 
finest paradise youever saw, orever The Parisian could as easily dis. 
will see.” pense with his religion as with the 
The chronicles of the fourteenth recreations to which his forefathers 
and fifteenth centuries faithfully had been accustomed for a century 
describe the splendour displayed andahalf. This propensity must 
by different cities on these occa- be gratified: subjects for theatrical 
sions. In a representation which compositions must somewhere be 
took place at Metz, in 1437, the found; and as the literature of the 
mouth of the dragon destined, ac- Greeks now began to be more gene- 
cording to custom, to figure atthe rally studied, it soon furnished mo- 
gate of hell, was executed ina very dels for general imitation. Every 
satisfactory manner; but what par- one read with wonder the Grecian 
ticularly attracted the admiration of history, where poets gain battles, 
all, were its two enormous steel eyes. where philosophers were the precep- 
The circumstances of disgusting tors of kings, and where orators go- 
impiety with which the performance verned republics. 
of many of these pieces was attended, Some idea may, then, be formed 
induce us to suppress them altoge- of the admiration with which the 
ther. Ourindignation rises against Cleopatra of Jodelle, the first regu- 
men who could be so devoid of all lar tragedy in the language, was re- 
reverence for the Deity, as to repre- ceived in 1552, four years after the 
sent him to the spectators underthe prohibition of the religious myste- 
most ridiculous forms. And this ries by the parliament of France. 
indignation is felt more strongly Jodelle closely imitated the brevity, 
against the priests, from whom, not- and observed the unities of the 
withstanding the darkness of the Greeks. Never was any dramatic 
age, better things might have been author honoured with such applause 
expected. Their conduct appearsto by his contemporaries as this cele. 
have been very different from that of brated man. Of the estimation in 
the nobility. But the revival of which he was held, these verses of 
learning made them at length a- Ronsard, extravagant as the reader 
shamed of the encouragement they may consider them, are a sufficient 
had so long shewn to the wicked proof: 


Pi a ¢ 
a 4 
i 


Jodelle le premier d’nne plainte hardie, 
Frangaisement chanta la Grecque tragedie. 

Puis en changeant de ton, chanta devant nos rois 
La jeune comedie en langage Francois ; 

Et si bien les sonna que Sophocle et Menandre, 
Tant fussent-ils savans, y eussent pu apprendre. 


The Cleopétre Captive was written cond tewarded him with a present 
before the author had attained his of five hundred crowns. At that 
twentieth year. So great was the period women never appeared on the 
admiration with which it was re- stage. Jodelle himself performed 
ceived, that Jodelle was almost dei- the part of the Egyptian queen: but 
fied by the French people. Onits though he was young and hand- 
first representation, Henry the Se- some, and took great pains to sup- 
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ort the propriety of the character, 
Cleopatra appeared somewhat too 
robust, especially in the scene where, 
faithful to history, he represented 
her as furiously assailing Seleucus, 


Ah, faux meurtrier! ah, faux traistre! 
Sera le poil de ta téte cruelle. 
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who had accused her before Augus- 
tus of stealing some of that prince's 
treasures. In that scene she ex- 
claims : 


Arraché 


Que plust aux dieux que le fust ta cervelle ! 


Tien, traistre tien, 


This furious apostrophe is succeeded 
by as furious blows. The poor Se- 
leucus beseeches Augustus to inter- 

ose in his favour; but the latter 
looks on, and remarks with the ut- 
most composure, that “ nothing is 
so fierce as an enraged woman.” 
Here tragic dignity is somewhat sa- 
crificed. Such a scene must make 
one smile, though the subject which 
Jodelle had chosen was not of a na- 


ture calculated to inspire mirth. 
The action of the piece commences 
after the death of Antony, whose 
shade is introduced to develope 
the plot. The representation is af- 
terwards conducted, without much 
art, to the fifth act, in which the 
chorus relate the death of the queen. 
The four verses which she ordered 
to be engraved on her tomb, are per- 
haps the best of the whole : 


Ici sont deux amans, qui heureux dans leur vie, 
D’heur, d’honneur, de liesse ont leur Ame assouvie: 
Mais enfin tel malheur on les vit encourir 

Que le bonheur des deux fut de bientét mourir. 


- The numerous defects of this tra- 
gedy were not perceived in the in- 
ancy of thedramaticart. The sub- 
ject itself has never since succeeded 
in France. The last attempt of the 
kind, the Cleopdtre of Marmontel, 
had little success. 

The second tragedy of Jodelle was 
Didon se sacrifiant. The style of 
this composition is rather more vi- 
gorous than that of the Cleopdtre, 
as the author was here sustained by 
Virgil. But the cold, diffuse and 


languid mode of expression em- 
ployed in that age, is sufhcient to 
sully the most splendid thoughts, 
and to disfigure the finest sentiments. 
Nor was this the only defect. The 
following verses, which are not with- 
out some degree of strength, furnish 
us with an example of the absurd 
taste of that period. They are taken 
from the scene in which Dido up- 
braids Eneas for his wishing to con- 
ceal his departure : : 


Les cieux sont ennemis de la mechanceté : 
La terre maugré soi soutient un homme lasche ; 
Et contre le méchant la mer méme se fasche. 


Quand méme ton dessein ce jour je n’eusse veu 


Ni entendu des miens, le cie 


ne leut pas teu. 


Ma terre en ent tremblé; et jusques 4 Carthage 
La mer le fut venu sonner & mon rivage. 


No one can doubt that this verse : 


Et contre le méchant la mer méme se fasche, 


has produced this apostrophe of Clytemnestra : 


Quoi! pour noyer les Grecs et leurs milles vaisseaux, 
Mer, tu n’entr’ ouvres pas des abimes nouveaux. 


The Eugéne ou la Rencontre of 
Jodelle, was the first regular come- 
dy represented in France. Fonte- 
nelle prefers it to his two tragedies; 





aud we willingly acknowledge the 
justice of the preference: but the 
tragedies procured for the author a 
greater reputation. Perhaps they 
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were better suited to the times in 
which he lived. The successive 
changes occasioned by the progress 
of the dramatic art, are less percep- 
tible in comedy than in tragedy. 
A comedy should describe the man- 
ners of the times in which it is com- 
wosed. If this description be just, 
Semen manners may change, the 
comedy which exhibits them will 
always possess a relative merit. It 
has in this respect a considerable 
advantage overtragedy. The latter 
often represents characters and sen- 
timents above the ordinary standard 
of life. Thus an ideal language, 
and an artificial taste, are often pre- 
valent in tragic compositions, and 
as often superseded by a different 
species of language and taste. Co- 
medy generally describes real, tra- 
gedy often possible, nature. This is 
peculiarly the case with respect to 
the French and German stages; for 
neither is eminently distinguished 
for good tragedies. But when tra- 
gedy pourtrays the deeper passions 
of the soul, and faithfully Railings 
their effects on human happiness, 
every heart is interested, and every 
tongue confesses its excellence. And 
as the principles of human nature 
are ssibiniatide, and as they ope- 
rate in the same manner in all ages 
and nations, the interest produced 
by good tragedy must be sion and 
lasting. 

Eugene, a rich abbot, and the 
hero of the piece, intrigues with one 
Alix, whom he had married to a 
simpleton named Guillaume. An 
old lover of Alix returns from the 
wars. He, furious at her infidelity, 
obliges her to restore all the pre- 
sents he had made her: he also 
threatens to be revenged ‘on the ab- 
hot. The latter sees no other means 
of safety than to prevail on his sis- 
ter Helen to receive into her good 
graces the old lover of Alix, who 
had once been enamoured of Helen, 
and whom the coldness of the latter 
had driven from her. She readily 
promises to perform whatever her 
brother and Pikneal (her lover) 
may require. By these means, and 
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by the assistance of the abbot’s 
chaplain, to whom the conduct of 
the affair was entrusted, tranquillity 
is restored. Eugene sells a curacy 
to relieve Alix and Guillaume from 
the importunities ef a creditor, 
When Guillaume expresses his gra- 
titude to the abbot for so important 
a service, the latter informs him on 
what terms he stands with Alix, and 
requests that he (Guillaume) will 
oppose no obstacle to their meetings, 
The simpleton promises, and _pro- 
tests that he is not jealous, above 
all, of the abbot. 

In another comedy of the same 
date, a young ecclesiastic exchanges 
a benefice for a mistress. The cler- 
gy, the nobility, and, indeed, all 
ranks are represented as sunk in the 
deepest profligacy. In the comedies 
which followed that of Jodelle, an 
agreement between two lovers serves 
the purpose of the plot as well asa 
marriage: and if marriage does fol- 
low, the priest has only to bless 
their union. When a young man 
wishes to obtain his mistress in mar- 
riage by the consent of her relatives, 
he takes care that some one may 
surprise him with her. In short, 
the disgusting immorality, and the 
gross indecency of the earlier pro- 
ductions of the French stage, have 
perhaps never been equalled, cer- 
tainly never surpassed. We should 
not be inclined to judge very favour- 
ably of the virtue of an age in which 
such scenes were not only tolerated, 
but even applauded. 

Jodelle’s success produced a host 
of dramatic writers, many of whose 
compositions have met the fate they 
deserved,—they are forgotten. (ire- 
vin, however, must not be classed 
with the ephemeral authors of that 
period. In 1560 he brought for- 
ward his tragedy of Julius Cesar, 
the conduct and the versification of 
which appear to some advantage, 
when compared with such produc- 
tions of that age as have descended 
to the present times. These verses 
of Calpurnia, on the enviable con- 
dition of an obscure man, have been 
admired : 


I] n’est craint de personne, et personne il ne doute, 
1) voit les grands seigneurs, et contemplant de loing, 
I! rit leur convoitise et leurs maux et leur soing: 

Il rit des vains honneurs qu’ils batissent en téte, 
Dont les premiers de tous ils sentent la tempéte, 
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Si le ciel murmurant les voit d’un mauvais cil, 
Accablant d'un seul coup leur bien et leur orgueil. 


These lines, spoken by Brutus, have often been quoted : 


Kt lorsqu’on parlera de César et de Rome, 
Quon se souvienne aussi qu'il a été un homme, 
Un Brute, le vengeur de toute cruauté, 

Qui aura d’un seul coup gagneé la liberté, 
Quand on dira : César fut maitre de empire, 
Qu’on die — et quant Brute le sut occire: 


(Juand on ¢ 


ira: Cesar fut premier empereur, 


Qu’on die quant et quant Brute en fut le vengeur. 


These ideas are well expressed, con- 
sidering the imperfection of the lan- 
guage in the sixteenth century: but 
they do not agree to Brutus. It 
was not merely glory which ani- 
mated him. In La Mort de Cesar, 


Voltaire, though he cannot claim 
very high honour as a tragic writer, 
is more faithful to history when he 
makes Brutus exclaim, in precisely 
the same situation: : 


Qu’a l’univers surpris cette grande action 

Soit un objet d’horreur ou d’admiration ; 

Mon esprit, peu jaloux de vivre en la mémoire, 
Ne considere point le reproche ou la gloire : 
a srg I et toujours citoyen, 


Je ferai mon 


Grevin was also successful in 
comedy. But little ability was ne- 
cessary to write the comedies of that 
period. Licentious manners, de- 
scribed in language still more licen- 
tious, were well calculated to make 
an impression on the vulgar. Old 
men in their dotage, young men 
libertines, women without modesty 
or decency, two or three disguises, 
three or four surprises, and as many 
recognitions, make up almost all the 
intrigues of the comedies to which 
we allude. The Esbahis of Grevin 
is so immoral that we pass it over in 
silence. His J’resoriere is not much 
better. 

Garnier was the first, and indeed 
the only one of his age, who dis- 
played any taste in imitating the 
ancients. In general he “pm to 
tragedy the language which agrees 
toit. His res io an may —- 
he considered as forming an epoch 
in the history of the French stage. 


evoir: le reste ne m’est rien. 


They are distinguished, not for ex- 
cellence of plot,—for it would be 
vain to look for a good one in the 
sixteenth century,—but for noble 
sentiments, for a style dignified but 
never pompous, for great sensibility, 
and for an easy and harmonious ver- 
sification. He is the first of the 
French tragic writers, the perusal of 
whose works may be useful to all 
who are preparing to follow the 
same career. It has even been as- 
serted that his Hyppolite was of great 
assistance to Racine in the composi- 
tion of Phedre. In neither of these 
is there much originality. The for- 
mer is but an imitation of the Hip- 
politus of Seneca. 

A soliloquy, in which Phedra ex- 
presses her passion for Hippolitus, 
seems to have furnished Racine with 
some of the ideas which he employs 
in the declaration of Hippolitus to 
Aricia. Phidra says: 


Hyppolite m’espoint 
Et quand il est present, et quand il n’y est point. 


Hippolitus says to Aricia : 


Presente, je vous fuis; absent, je vous trouve. 
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Again: 
Hélas! vous voyez bien par mon visage bléme, 
Par ma pale maigreur, qu’ardemment je vous aime. 
Voyez vous pas mes yeux ne cesser larmayans 
De verser en mon sein 
Voyez vous pas sortir, comme d'une fournaise, 
Les soupirs, &c. 





Racine says : 
J'ai langui, j'ai seché dans les feux, dans les larmes ; 
I] suffit de tes yeux pour te persuader. 


But it would be unjust to estimate the merit of Garnier by comparing 
him with Racine. He should be judged by the standard of the age in 
which he lived, not by that of our own. The following verses may give 
the reader some idea of Garnier’s versification. They are taken from his 
Troade. Andromache resists Ulysses, who wishes to deprive her of her son. 


ANDROMAQUE. 
Redouter un enfant! 
ULYSSE. 
Un enfant heritier 
Des sceptres et vertus d’un prince si guerrier. 
ANDROMAQUE. 
Dans un age si tendre ! 
ULYSSE. 
I] est tendre a cette heure ; 
Mais tousiours en son age un enfant ne demeure. 
Ainsi l'enfant faiblet d'un taureau mugissant, 
A qui ne sont encor les carnes paraissant, 
Incontinent accru d’age et force, commande 
Au haras ancien sa paternelle bande, 
Ainsi d'un trone de chesne un scion renaissant, 
Qui va dans un hallier imbecille croissant, 
Egal en peu de tems de hauteur a son pére, 
Eléve vers le ciel sa téte bocagére, etc. 


These verses are fine. The whole passage, and indeed the greatest part 
of the T'roade, is imitated from the Troas of Seneca. What follows is also 
from Seneca. Andromache, being pressed to deliver up her son, asserts 
that he has been killed in the siege. Ulysses, rightly suspecting that she 
has concealed him in the tomb of Hector, orders it to be demolished. An- 
dromache, having vainly endeavoured to dissuade him from his purpose, 
runs to the entrance of the tomb, and invokes the shade of Hector: 


Sors Hector, leve-toi du Plutonique gouffre, 
Viens defendre ton corps de ce Laertien : 
Ton ombre suffira. 


Seeing, at length, that all her efforts are useless, she falls at the feet o! 
Ulysses, and implores him to save her son, in the same manner as Andre: 
mache in Racine supplicates Pyrrhus : 


Ulysse, bon Ulysse, ores vos pieds j’embrasse, 

Qui fut d’un roi l’épouse et de royale race, 

Ces mains aux pieds d’aucuns ne touchérent jamais, 
Et n’espérent encor y toucher desormais. 


She continues to conjure Ulysses by the names of Telemachus, Laertes, 
and Penelope : 


Usez vers moi, et que mon fils ne meure ; 
Que pour mon reconfort, helas! il me demeure. 
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J'ai perdu pére, mere, et fréres et mari: 
Royaumes, libertez, tout mon bien est peri. 

Il ne m’est demeuré que cette petite ame 

Que j’avais arraché a la Troyenne flamme : 
Laissez-le-moi, Ulysse, et qu il serve avec moi. 
Hé! peut on refuser le service d'un roi! 


The reader may compare these verses with the parallel passage in Racine: 


J'ai va mon = mort et nos murs embrasés ; 


Jai vu trane 


ier les jours de ma famille entiére, 


Et mon epoux sanglant trainé sur la poussiére, 
Mon fils seul avec moi reservé pour les fers. 

Mais que ne peut un fils? je respire, je sers. 

J'ai fait plus: je me suis quelquefois consolée 
Qu'ici plutdt qu’ailleurs le sort m'edt exilée; 
(Qu’heureux dans son malheur, le fils de tant de rois, 
Puisqu’il devoit servir, fut tombé sous vos lois. 


The resemblance between the pre- 
ceding passages may be easily ac- 
counted for, as they are both imita- 
ted from the same author. The last 
verse of Garnier is affecting. There 
is doubtless more refinement in the 
manner in which the Andromache of 
Racine expresses the same ideas; but 
some regard must be paid to the cir- 
cumstances of the same personage as 
described by each author. The An- 
dromache of the T'roade, is but just 
fallen from the dignity of her sta- 
tion: she still preserves the loftiness 
peculiar to greatness: she is still a 
princess ; and she hopes that the of- 
fered service of a king may flatter 
the vanity of a conqueror. On the 
other hand, the Andromache of Ra- 


cine has been for a considerable 
time familiar with slavery: she 
speaks with the timidity natural to 
such a condition; and if she has not 
lost the remembrance of her former 
fortunes, she causes others to recol- 
lect them, only that she may exhibit 
in a stronger light the barbarity of 
destroying a race of so many kings 
in the person of Astyanax, 

The reader is presented with 
another passage from the T'roade. 
Pyrrhus seeks Polyxena to sacrifice 
her on the tomb of Achilles. Hecu- 
ba having vainly endeavoured to 
divert him from his purpose, pre- 
vails on Polyxena to plead for her 
own life. But the latter thus ad- 
dresses him: 


Pyrrhus, ne détournez votre face en arriére, 

Ne vous reculez point pour n’oiiir ma pri¢re:; 

Je ne demande rien; je ne vous requiers pas 

Que me veuillez, chétive, exempter du trépas. 
Rasseurez votre coeur; vous n’aurez peine aucune 
A rejeter, felon, ma demande importune. 

Non, non, je vous suivray, n’en ayez point de peur. 


Et quel plaisir pourrais-je avoir plus en ce monde, 
De telle grandeur cheute en misére profonde, 

Qui suis fille d’un roy, nourrie avec espoir 

De me voir royne un jour, dedans un trone seoir, 
Qui suis la soeur d’ Hectar aux armes indomtable, 
Et maintenant servir captive miserable. 


Or vous, ma douce mere, helas! ne plorez point, 
Plustét egayez-vous de me voir en ce point, 
Vous deussiez maintenant, c’est votre vrai office, 
Me presenter vous-méme 4 ce dur sacrifice, 

Afin que je ne souffre, asservie 4 leur loy, 


Chose qui soit indigne ct de vous et de moi. 
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The passage just quoted is wholly 
imitated from the ae of Euri- 
pides. The noble simplicity of the 
original is well preserved. But 
(iarnier cannot be expected to shew 
much taste, considering the state of 
the French stage in his days. We 
accordingly find that many of his 
dialogues are tediously long ; that 
his desire of imitating the ancients 
has made him rely too little on the 
vowers of his own mind; and that 
his style is sometimes deserving of 
censure, from his adapting the bar- 
barous epithets introduced by Ron- 
sara. 

Giarnier is the author of many 
other tragedies, some of which are 
entirely of his own invention. Les 
Juisves is the best of his composi- 
tions. The subject of this tragedy 
is the captivity of Sedecias, whose 


eyes Nebuchadonosar puts out after 
destroying his children in his pre. 
sence. It is not conducted with, 
more art than the other works of 
Garnier; but its style is superior to 
them all. The sentiments are af. 
fecting, and the characters pretty 
well supported, especially that of 
Amital, the mother of Sedecias. 
Her maternal tenderness, her grief, 
dignity, and resignation, are not 
the least remarkable — of the 
picture. Perhaps no character, be- 
fore the time of Corneille, was so 
well drawn. But our extracts from 
Garnier have been so copious, that 
we shall close our notice of this au. 
thor by presenting the reader with 
the following verses, which forma 
artof the scene in which Amital 
intercedes with the ge eiaysoae iio- 
narch for the pardon of her son. 


© qui domteur du monde avez sous votre loy 

Ce terrestre univers, grand monarque, grand roy, 
Chéri de |’ Eternel, qui de votre exercite 

Et de tous vos desseins est la seure conduite, 
Comme yous l’imitez en courage indomté 

Eten toute puissance, imitez sa bonté. 

Tousiours il ne foudroye, et tousiours en menace 
Pour nos impietés il ne ride sa face. 

Souvent il se tempére, et rompant son courroux, 
Aprés la repentance il se montre plus doux,. 

Ne vous refusez point; s'il n’etait point d’offense, 
Un roi n’aurait moyen de montrer sa clemence. 
Sire, ilest tout certain, le crime d’un sujet 

Sert aux bontés d’un roid’ honorable sujet ; 

Et plus ce crime est grand que vainqueur il pardonne, 
Plus en le pardonnant de louange il se donne. 
C'est plus de se domter, domter ses passions, 

Que commander monarqne a mille nations. 

Vous avez subjugué maintes belles provinces ; 
Vous avez combattu les plus belliquenx princes 
Et les plus redoutez; mais vous ]’etiez plus qu’eux, 
Tous ensemble n'etaient tant que vous belliqueux ; 
Mais en vous surmontant qui étes indomtable, 
Vous acquerrez victoire 4 jamais memorable. 


La Rivey was the best comic wri- 
ter of the sixteenth century. He 
was one ofthe first who wrote come- 
dy in prose, and he was not unwor- 
thy of being imitated by Moliere 
and Regnard. The comedy of Les 
Esprits is, in part, an imitation of 
the Andria of Terence. It is much 
esteemed. He composed eight other 
comedies, many of which are tole- 
rably executed. He is the first 
French author who had a glimpse 
of the true nature of the art to 
which he devoted his powers. His 


morality is perhaps less exception- 
able than that of the comic writers 
who preceded him. Unlike Jodelle, 
he does not bring the clergy inte 
odium or ridicule. This body ei 
men ceased about his time to be re- 
presented on the stage, at least in 
comedy. His married women, how: 
ever, are not always described as 
models of virtue. It is odd enough, 
that in the early periods of the dra- 
matic art in France, men are always 
punished for their unfaithfulness to 
their wives, while the latter escape 
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with impunity the consequences of 
similar crimes. But these intrigues 
are, in general, a kind of episode ; 
and the chief interest of the piece is 
absorbed by unmarried persons, who 
often use their liberty in all the ex- 
tent which can be assigned to the 
term. But La Rivey adopted other 
expedients for uniting lovers than 
the hackneyed one of surprising 
them together. Thus, in the comedy 
of the Marfondu, one of his best pro- 
ductions, an old man is amorous of 
a young woman, whom he is about 
to marry. But she, as we may rea- 
dily conceive, has no great liking 
to the old gentleman: her affections 
are placed upon a more suitable ob- 


ject. A female servant, in concert 


with the mother of Lucrecta (the 
fond object of his affections), puts 
on the clothes of her young mistress, 
and under this disguise makes the 
old man believe that his afhanced 
bride receives the nightly visits of a 
more favoured rival. Thisisa rare 
example of delicacy for the period 
of which we are speaking. Scarce- 
ly a comedy of the sixteenth cen- 
tury can be found, in which a cour- 
tisan is not introduced, and which 
does not present us with two or 
three intrigues undeserving of a 
better name. 

Soon after Garnier, the French 
stage fell into great degradation. 
For several years, subjects of equal 
absurdity to those of the old Mys- 
teries were represented in Paris. 
During that period, not one good 
piece was brought forward. Inone 
of the precious tragedies then per- 
formed, the scene is laid at the north 
pole. <A princess of that delectable 
region falls in love with a French- 
man, who has contrived, by some 
means or other, to reach a place 
which our Cooks and Parrys have 
sought in vain. Notwithstanding 
the opposition of her father, she 
ventures to meet her lover in one of 
the delightful woods with which her 
country abounds. Just as monsieur 
is bidding adieu to his accomplished 
princess (who speaks French as well 
as he), and is preparing to return 
to his vessel, which awaits him in 
the port, he is fiercely attacked by 
arival. The combatants at lengt 
kill each other; and the heroine dis- 

aining to survive her lover, puts 


an end to her existence. 
E. M. May, 1824. 


é 


After the civil wars had in some 
degree subsided, a reformation of 
the stage was effected. Two com- 
panies of performers were establish- 
ed at Paris, the one in 1598, the 
other in 1600. The former subsists 
at the present day under the name 
of the Comedie Francoise. The 
latter, anxious to share with its 
rival the support of the public, en- 
gaged Hardy to furnish it with new 
plays. This man is said to have 
written eight hundred tragedies and 
comedies, forty-one of which are 
still extant. Many of these were 
composed, committed to memory, 
performed, and, what is worse, ap- 
plauded, in the course of a dea 
week. Some of them were entirely 
of his own invention; others were 
taken from the Iliad, Plutarch, or 
the novels of Cervantes. The for- 
mer were much inferior to the lat- 
ter. He had been associated with a 
provincial company before he en- 
gaged with that of the Hotel d’Ar- 
gent. By the terms of this engage- 
ment, which remained in force to 
his death, he was obliged to furnish 
the theatre with as —_ plays as 
might be necessary ;—he became its 
sole author. Had Hardy been in 
better circumstances, he might have 
produced compositions not unwor- 
thy the notice of posterity ; but his 
poverty would not permit him to 
devote sufficient time to them. His 
defects as a writer will not therefore 
surprise us. 

The most tolerable of Hardy’s 
tragedies is his Marianne, the out- 
lines of which may be found in Jo- 
sephus. The character of the he- 
roine is not ill supported, though 
the author does not, like Voltaire, 
interest us by the picture of a virtu- 
ous mind submitting to duties which 
it abhors. The Marianne of Hardy 
expresses herself very freely about 
her husband, nor does she even con- 
ceal her desire to get rid of him; 
but her pride, her resentment, the 
deep grief which consumes her, and 
her hatred of life, are described with 
some degree of interest. Falsely 
accused by Salome of having formed 
the design of poisoning Herod, she 
is so far from attempting to justify 
herself in the opinion of that prince, 
that she says: 
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‘© Auncient Stories.” 


Destinée A mourir, nonobstant ma defense, 


J’ayme autant confesser que de nier loffence : 
I] m’est indifferent: sur charges inventez 
1)’autres assassinats et pires attentez, 

Je m’attribueray tout: le poison, l'adulteére, 
La conspiration du meurtre de ma mére, 

Tant le jour me deplaist, tant le desir m’epoint 
De sortir de vos mains et de ne languir point. 


These verses may have given birth to the two following: 


Quand vous me condamnez, quand ma mort est certaine, 
(Que vous importe, helas! ma tendresse ou ma haine ! 


The struggles of love and madness in the heart of Herod, and his 
despair after the death of Marianne, are well described. 


Marianne deffaite! ah, je ne le crois pas ; 
L’ univers tout en deuil pleurerait son trépas.— 


Egorgez, egorgez ces meurtriers sur sa tombe, 

Et que moi le premier, plus coupable, je tombe. 
Reduit au desespoir, furieux que je suis, 

Vous me delivrerez d'un deluge d’ennuis : 

Le ciel vous ’saura gré d’une telle justice. 

Qu’ au moins encore un coup, chére Ame, je te visse ; 
Qu’ au moins encore un coup je te pusse parler, 
Ains, qu’ helas, ne me puis-je en ta place immoler ! 
Que ne puis-je me perdre en te sauvant la vie! 

La vie! eh cieux, comment? qui te l'anrait ravie ? 


Among a crowd of dramatic wri- 
ters from Hardy to Corneille, Theo- 
phile, Rotrau, and Mayret, are the 
only ones worthy of enumeration. 
In 1617 the first of these dramatists 
produced his Pyrame et Thishé, a 
tragedy founded on the well known 
story in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. It 
abounds with numerous instances 
of bad taste. It is also, on the 
whole, rather dull, and yet it is 
the only composition of that author 
which we could have patience to 
veruse, Rotrau, like Mayret, has 
hone praised for giving to come- 
dy a nobler and more elevated tone. 
The Sophonisbe of the latter appear- 
ed in 1635, one year before the Cid, 


No country has been more fruit- 
ful in farces than France: but an 
examination of them would not be 
interesting to an English reader. 
Nor can much be said in favonr of 
the pastoral dramas, in which Ra- 
can, the contemporary of Rotrau 
and Mayret, obtained considerable 
celebrity in his own times. But he 
is praised by Boileau for the compa- 
rative elegance of his versification, 
and for having contributed in no 
ordinary degree to the improvement 
of the language. 

From the appearance of the Cid, 
the French stage is too well known 
to require any further observations 
from us. W. 





* AUNCIENT STORIES.” 
No. I. 


To the Editor of the European Magazine. 

Sin :--l beg leave to intrude on your attention a few moments, while 
| introduce to you the enclosed communication. 

During the course of the last year, I have been making the tour of 
Wales; enjoying, on a furlough from college (if so we may term it), the 
otium cum degnetate, which is so delightful to the mind of an emancipated 
academic. Ina considerable stay which I made on my tour, I had the good 


luck to be lodged in a very antique mansion belonging to my grandfather, 
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in which, by way of seneschal or steward, was a venerable old gentleman, 
of the name of Williamson. This man, being of a decidedly litsrary turn 
of mind, aided by an excellent education, during a many years’ residence 
at Glenfellan, had employed himself in collecting such literary rarities as 
came within his reach. In an ancient kind of bureau, he found a bundle 
of papers, carefully sealed, entitled, “ Auncient Stories, by that excellent 
schollar, Geoffry Fluitt.” Their condition implied considerable antiquity ; 
for the ink was in many places entirely effaced by the damp, the paper was 
very tender to the touch, and the date, as well as I can make out, appears 
to be £1710.’ These, Mr. Williamson was so kind as to deliver into my 
hands, in order that I might copy them, and modernize the whole. He 
desired me to print them, if convenient, in one of the Magazines; and | 
mentioned to him several, which he rejected. Blackwood was turning 
Blackguard ; the London did not suit the old gentleman; aud the New 
Monthly was too ‘trashy,’ (his own term). The European, I suggested : 
« Aye, aye,” answered he, “ there you have it, my lord; that combines 
the utile cum dulce, and does not flounder in the nail of politics. Does it 
not come down to me from London, every month, in rare and gallant trim ? 
Aye, sir, get them inserted there, and I shall be glad indeed.’ 

Well, sir, it was settled that, on my return to London, I should send them 
to you, and request their insertion. The enclosed is a specimen of the eleven 
following ; but it is metamorphosed, from an ancient legend, into a modern, 
readable dress, if I may so speak, without incongruity of metaphor. It 
behoveth me not to say any thing on its merits, since | am now, as it were, 
a joint author. I beg to say, in conclusion, how sincerely I hope that this 
may not be the last time of my subscribing myself, 

Sir, your humble servant, 
1). 
MARY THE SUICIDE: 


FOUNDED ON FACT, 


"Twas night: the winds were howling, 
And the north-risen tempest was scowling ¢ 
The sullen tide was dashing, 

The briny waves were splashing ; 

The moon withdrew her fitful light, 

And frown’'d, ’neath clouds, upon the night 


A maiden stood on the lonely shore 
Listening to the ocean’s roar, 

As its hollow sound 

Rode on the gale. 

Her lover gone, 

She made her moan, 

And the rocks re-echoed her plaintive wail :— 
** Ah, wither dost thou ride 

On the faithless tide ?— 

Where floats thy white sail, 

Sporting in the gale? 

Where do thy streamers fly 

Fluttering in the sky?” 

Every wave rolls the farther away, 

As the smooth keel cuts through the foaming spray 


From Mary. 





The tempest’s blustering noise 

Mock’d her feeble voice. 

The hurricane blew, 

The scar’d sea-gulls flew, 

The angry billows thundered on the shore— 
Among the rocks dashing — 

The sandy shore lashing— 

Direful was its roar! 
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The cold rock-beaten spray 

All around her lay; 

The briny waves foam'd far and wide ; 

The moon shed a dim, sickly light 

On the watery mists of night :— 

On the high waves reeling a body she descried, 
Cruelly dash'd ’mongst the rocks by the tide. 

* Ah, hapless mariner!’ she cried,— 

* The sea thy bed, 

Rock’d to death's sleep, on the blue foaming wave! 
Was there no one near to save ?”’ 


Eager she looked, and a mighty wave rose, 
Curling, splashing, foaming, rolling, 

Scornfully dash’d it, adown to her feet. 

—She felt her life-blood beat ; 

With trembling hands she tore away the clothes, 
His face to uncover, ———— 
"Twas her long-lost lover! 
She shriek’d, and the winds bore away her groan, 
And in agonizing sorrow she reclined on a stone. 








“Each dashing wave,” she cried,—* my death-bell tolling ; 
Ye bellowing winds, whose stormy rage I dare, 


q7? 


Be witness of the lasting love I bear! 


High on a weed-grown rock she stood, 
Survey’d around the raging flood ; 

The rude wind whistled through her hair ; 
Her garments white waved soft in air: 
Sadly silent a moment she stood, 

Then headlong plung’d in the roaring flood! 
And the vivid lightnings glanced along, 
Gilding the edge of every wave. 


Fierce anger darted from the skies, 
Enrag’d the suicide to see; 
Commission'd thunders in a moment rise, 
And roll along the sea. 


She struggled awhile in the tide, 
For aid she with agony cried, 
O’ercome at last she sunk, she died ! 


The sullen sea roll’d heavily along, 

The bubbling wave vine her parting breath, 
And pealing thunders o’er the heav’ns were flung, 
And lightnings gleam’d along the scene of death! 


Oft as I walk along the ocean's side, 

Pleas'd to survey the thund’rings of the tide, 

I think on Mary’s fate,—her cruel doom,— 

Cut off in beauty’s pride, and youthful bloom. 

Roll on, thou uve ocean! roll away ! 

Till earth consume, and thou disgorge thy prey! 

Then shall they rise, their endless doom to know, 

Pronounc’d by Justice on their deeds below. 

Enough ;—I quit the solitary scene,— 

Pale grief stalks by me on the night-clad plain,— 

I quit the shore, where curling billows play, 

And view with tearful eyes the evanescent day ! 
CLI0. 
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DAFT FRANK KEIR. 


—* You'rRE unco’ fond o’ fleein’ 
through the country, young man,” 
was the commencement of the salu- 
tation [ met, on entering my aunt’s 
breakfast-room somewhat late, after 
an absence of three days, and a walk 
of fourteen miles that morning. ‘I 
say ye're fond o° fleein’ about, 
Davy,” continued my aunt, an’ 
‘ill no rest till that rattlepat o’ 
yours gets knockit to pieces o'er 
some craig, or you're found drown- 
ed i’ the Loch or Devon-water. 
What wi’ loupin lyns, and speelin 
craigs, and wadin’ burns, it’s a won- 
der to me ye hae nae made your 
mither a bairnless woman lang or 
now. It winna do, this, Davy: 
I canna bear’t;’’ and the moisture 
from her eyes suffused the spectacles 
which had been helping her in read- 
ing her Bible—* My dear aunt,” 
said I, “‘ you are taking the thing 
too much to heart: there is no fear 
of my coming to any harm; I do 
not perform such hair-breadth ex- 
ploits as you mention; I am rather 
cautious than otherwise. Believe 
no reports which exaggerate so ; I 
assure you there are no grounds for 
them. I have been at Pittown fair, 
seen some rare fun, and been very 
happy.” 

‘“‘Happy, say you, how can you 
be happy in distressin’ an auld wo- 
man? You ken how it vexes me 
whan you are awa; an’ what for 
dinnae ye tell me whar ye’re to, it 
wad aye be some consolation to ken 
that. But deed, David, ye maun 
gang hame o'er, or ye'll be the 
death o’ me, that you will.” 

“Now itis provoking in you to 
be so camstairie this morning, aunt. 
You know your own old saw— 
‘What's heal i'the bane winna come 
oot o the flesh :'-—and you cannot 
have forgot the last phrenological 
conversation you had with Surgeon 
Probe, when the whole members of 
the household, from your old tom- 
cat upwards, had to submit their 
heads to an examination ; and when 
you discovered that the sheep’s head 
we had for dinner, and my ‘ rattle- 
pat,’ as you are pleased to call it, 


had the organ of wandering most 
fully developed, and’’—— 

** Your head's a calf’s-head, Davy, 
and will play you a plisky if you 
dinna tak tent, tak my word for’t;” 
said the old lady, in a less harsh 
tone than she had heretofore used. 

‘Well, well, aunt, we must take 
care of it; but, in the meantime, 
you must pardon me once more, | 
shall try to avoid offending in fu- 
ture, and will, if you have no ob- 
jection, give you an account of all 
the wonderful things 1 have seen 
for these three days past; some of 
which, | am sure, will interest you 
much.” 

An ambiguous “ umph’’ was all 
the answer, and I proceeded to give 
her, in sum and substance, what I 
now, to make the story intelligible, 
give you more in detail. 

Qn the day on which my aunt 
had to complain of the disappear- 
ance of her ‘* hopefu’ oe,” | had 
wandered to the top of Benartie, a 
remarkable hill on the south shore 
of Loch Leven; remarkable for its 
peculiar appearance, and for the al- 
most unbounded prospect of the 
country which it commands, The 
views from its summit are of the 
most beautifu!, most interesting, and 
picturesque kind. Mountains, lakes, 
rivers, towns, populous villages, 
country seats, and rich fields, 
stretching to the horizon all a- 
round, combine to form a series of 
as glorious scenes as the eye of man 
ever gazed upon. Man has done 
much, but heaven infinitely more, to 
render Scotland one of the most de- 
sirable resting-places on the face of 
the globe. 

I see you smile, my dear sir, at 
this exhibition of national preju- 
dice: but a glance from Benartie at 
the dark green QOchels, watering, 
with their hundred streamlets, the 
garden - like vallies that stretch 
from their bases to the shores of the 
river; on the right the thriving 
and ancient town of Dunfermline, 
the birth-place, the residence, and 
the inesabghien of many of our 
monarchs; the lovely Forth, with 
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its proud castle-crested capital, far 
on the left, and the Loch of Leven, 
with its famed island and castle, 
now in ruins, sleeping on its bosom 
at your feet;--cannot fail to engender 
feelings, akin to those I have ex- 
pressed, in the minds of all who 
have an opportunity of witnessing 
these views. 

In the midst of my musing, the 
red and blue tiled roofs of Pittown, 
sparkling in the sun-shine, met my 
eye, and the train of thought was 
changed in an instant. ** What,” 
said I, ** Fordel’s frolic to-morrow, 
and I not there; that will never do, 
—I shall be there,”’—and my de- 
scent was commenced next moment. 
‘** Good day to you, old wife,” con- 
tinued I, as the thin blue smoke 
which floated from the chimney, 
along the tops of the trees which 
surrounded her little cottage, 
brought my relation to my mind. 
“ T am off again, I shall have a long 
account to settle with you when I 
come back; in the meantime, some 
‘ fun at the fair.’”’ 

Air-building is a disease which 
attacks mankind at all ages, but 
more especially in youth, ere the 
actualities of life have taught the 
unwelcome lesson that “all is vani- 
ty.” Lam a castle-builder of no 
common description; possessed of 
a romantic disposition, imbibed and 
nurtured by a residence in a part of 
the country, where every step re- 
minds you of the deeds of your fore- 
fathers; every valley tells, by its 
carnies, the story of a battle. I 
have passed the few short years 
since Levees under the influence 
of that malady; an ¢although | 
have of late been engaged among 
busy, worldly scenes, these romantic 
feelings still hold considerable do- 
minion over me. On the present 
oceasion, I had marched at double 
quick time,—creeped along like a 
snail, or run myself out of breath 
until I was like to drop, under each 
new impulse——and had gone six 
miles of my journey without much 
more consciousness than that I was 
continuing still on the great north 
road. 

The road which leads to Pittown, 
branches off from the abovemention- 
ed way, on the south-side of Cliesh 
Hill,a few miles from Dunfermline. 
After passing through a thick wood, 


it runs westward by the bottom of 
a huge crag, the shivered rocks of 
which overhang the road in such a 
terrific manner, as to lmpress the 
passenger with the idea, that they 
are about to fall on his head, and 
crush him to atoms: thus they 
have threatened, | presume, since 
the world began. On the top a few 
stunted firs have spread their roots, 
and made a feeble attempt to emu- 
late their more favoured brethren of 
the neighbouring plantation, in 
spreading their branches towards 
the skies. Such is the solitude of 
the place, interrupted but by the 
splashing of the little turbulent wa- 
ter of Ore, that a little stone, spurn- 
ed from above by the foot of the 
gosshawk as it bounds towards 
heaven, hurls with an appalling 
sound, till it loses its impetus in the 
water at the bottom of the precipice. 
When about the middle of this 
strange, romantic place, my ears 
were assailed by a most unearthly 
and prolonged laugh, reverberated 
by the echoes around, accompanied 
7 a trampling of feet, as if an ele- 
rant had been employed to conso- 
lidate the metal on the roads. The 
stamping and the laugh came near- 
er and nearer, and grew louder and 
louder: the birds of the place flew 
off, stunned, from their ‘ places” 
among the rocks and trees. M\ 
heart began to beat strangely,—per 
haps ‘twas fear ;—I grasped ny 
staff a (ttle firmer; and as the 
noisy party were gene frou 
behind, 1 faced about, and_ stovd 
still ; and, at last, with ashout, cam 
on the view, a figure of a descrip- 
tion hardly defineable. I decided, 
on the instant, that the figure before 
me was that of a human being ; but 
1 shall leave you to judge, sir, if the 
appearance of a man of the follow- 
ing description was calculated to 
dispel any apprehension of bodily 
injury that may have arisen in my 
mind. His person was at least six 
feet high, of an athletic formation; 
his face horribly begrimed with 
soot, through which glared his 
large eyes, and his mouth distended, 
with what he meant for a laugh, as 
far as the muscles would permit: 
his head covered with a crop ol 
hair of perhaps three summers 
growth; his clothes hanging about 
his person in tatters; his feet bur- 
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dened with layer upon layer of 
leather, forming now, with what 

had some dozen years ago been a 
pair of shoes, two shapeless masses ; 
on his back a large white bundle, 
which, contrasted with his other ac- 
coutrements, had the most peculiar 
effect; and last, not least, his right- 
hand armed with a strong iron rod 
ofconsiderable thickness and length. 

I do not give myself much credit 
for my courageous feeling on the 
occasion, for I confess my first 
thought was to be off; but I shall 
venture to say, that had any of the 
more immediate inhabitants of these 
parts met with this singular being, 
under the above detailed circum- 
stances, they would have mistaken 
him for the legendary proprietor of 
a certain mill* in the neighbour- 
hood, made off and blazed the story 
about, and been ready to take their 
oath that they had had an encounter 
with the “‘evtd one’ on the king’s 
hightvay. 

Such was the rapidity of this 
being’s motion, that I had scarce 
determined which course to pursue, 
when he was alongside of me, and 
had my hand grasped in his, just 
about as firm as it was when once 
I had the honour of a squeeze of 
the paw of a polar bear. 

“Tu-hu! dinna be sae fleyed, 
man,” said he with a grin, “we're 
auld acquaintance, you ken; mind 
that, lad; we’re auld acquaintance. 
I ken you, and you ken me. You're 
daft Davie loup-the-lyn, and I am 
daft Frank Keir—Tu-hu!” 

“I’m neither fleyed nor feared, 
Frank,” said I, “ but——” 

“But I’ve seen ye feared afore 
now,” interrupted he, accompanied 
with a loud gaffaw. 

“That was lang ago, Frank, you 
ken, but we hae mair sense now.” 

“De’il a bit, Davie, de’il a bit: 
ye ne’er had muckle, an’ ye’ll ne’er 
hae mair, tak daft Frank Keir’s 
word for't—Tu-hu !” 

“Weel a weel, Frank, we'll tak 
your word for’t, and——”’ 

“Was it like a sensible chap, I 
say, to loup Aittle Craigie, whan 
you were here last year, an’ the 
deevil stanin’ on the ither side ?” 

_‘‘ Aye, aye, but ye warnae far aff, 
Frank, and I was afraid ye intend- 
ed to.” 
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* The De’ils Mill, on the river Devon. 


** There noo, there noo, how lang 
is’t sin’ ye said ye warnae feared— 
Tu-ha!”’ said he, in his hurried 
manner, and with a grin of dewmo- 
niacal exultation. 

“No very fear’d,” said I, biting 
my lip, “or I wadnae hae loupit 
Kittle Craigie, Frank.” 

“That's true, that’s as true, Da- 
vie; you're a guid laddie, Davie, 
and no like that cat o’ a callant, 
auld Dirllie’s oe,¢ wha plagues me 
sae, and then tries to shoot me wi’ 
his gun. ‘Od gin, [ had his neck 
here,” at which he squeezed my hand 
till I roared with pain. ‘To beg my 
pardon was not at all in Frank's 
way, and he continued, * But do 
you see that man?’ and he threw 
down his bundle with a crash; 
there’s Skirl-awa's dinner, an’ a’ 
his china plates; I've frightened 
him oot o° his wits, an’ killed his 
servant-maid,—Tu-hu!”’ and he set 
up such another tremendous laugh, 
that the rocks seemed more deter- 
mined to tumble on our heads. 

All my enquiries of where he had 
been, and what he had done to put 
himself in such a plight, were an- 
swered with—“ Up the lum, down 
the lum, aff an’ awa;’’ and that so 
often repeated, and in sucha hur- 
ried manner, that the echoes of the 
place seemed tired of reverberating 
them, and gave the words in a very 
confused sort of way. In the mean- 
time I had examined the bundleand 
found its contents to consist of the 
whole apparatus of a dinner-table,— 
knives and forks—cold lamb and 
cold fowl—pastry and pepper-box— 
salts and silver spoons—with a pro- 
fusion of broken plates; and even 
the old fashioned hand-bell formed 
part of the chaotic heap. 

After muttering a few sentences 
expressive of his regret that the 
plates were broken, as they ‘‘ wad 
dune fine to stick up beside Tib’s auld 
tea-pats,” and enjoying himself with 
another exhibition of his risible fa- 
culty, excited by my astonishment 
on examining his bundle, he caught 
it up, and swung it upon bis shoul- 
der, sustaining it with one hand, 
while with the other he seized me 
by the arm, and began dragging me 
along. ‘* Come along,” said he, 
“ken what you’re after, Davie, 


——_ 
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gaun to Fordel's hillibuloo the 
morn—I'm gaun too :—come hame 
wi’ me the night, and we'll gang 
baith together up the morn—Tibb'll 
gie ye a bed, and we'll hae a whang 
o’ Skirl-awa’s mutton—Tu-hu !”’ 

Resistance at the time might 
have tempted him to push me over 
the brace; I had therefore no other 
alternative than to continue onwards 
with him till he relaxed his hold, 
which he did in a short time, con- 
cluding I was accompanying him 
with my own will. But in a short 
time, an opportunity occurring to 
make good my retreat, I darted off 
through a wood on the right hand, 
and was clear of danger ina few mi- 
nutes. | heard a tremendous Tu-hu, 
and another crash of the poor plates, 
which he must have again thrown 
down, with the intention of pursu- 
ing me. 

The adventure which preceded 
the above meeting, was, in point of 
fact, as follows. Frank, who was 
prone to mischief, had set up one of 
his tremendous Tu-hu’s! (an excla- 
mation, by the way, which he used 
at almost every sentence,) whilst a 
gentleman was passing on a very 
spirited horse. The animal conse- 
quently took fright, and threw his 
rider: and for this the magistrates 
of D—— ordered him to be confined 
in their jail for a week. He bore 
two days of his confinement quict 
enough; but the third morning, he 
set about devising means of escape. 
The chimney struck him as_ the 
most eligible way, and that mement 
he commenced operations. Two 
strong iron bars which were across 
the chimney, must have presented 
no common barrier to his escape: 
but it seems he had displaced them, 
and reached the top of the chimney 
in a very short time indeed. 

The jail of D was not like 
other modern edifices of the same 
nature, detached and surrounded 
with a high wall. It differed but 
little from the adjacent dwelling 
houses, except in its iron-barred 
windows and nail-studded door. It 
will not appear incredible, there- 
fore, that my demented hero, on ar- 
riving at the top of the one chim- 
hey, momentarily commenced his 
descent through another, and, in 
fact, safely landed in the dining- 
room of the clergyman of the town, 





just at the time that the table was 
Jaid out for dinner. Notwithstand. 
ing his anxiety to escape, the dis. 
play of good things here, was too 
tempting a bait for an empty sto. 
mach to resist, and he forthwith he. 
gan a most voracious attack upon 
every thing eatable that lay in his 
way. Inch after inch of the viands 
disappeared with the greatest imagi- 
nable rapidity; and the bachelor 
was like to have but a sorry dinner, 
Frank, however, was disturbed jn 
his performance by the servant girl, 
who immediately, on seeing him, 
threw down the soup, and rushed 
down stairs, screaming that the 
devil was devouring her master's 
dinner. The minister, good man, 
reproved her for such an ungodly 
expression, and seizing his stout 
walking-stick,. proceeded up stairs, 
determined to encounter the intrn- 
der, in whatsoever shape he should 
appear, whether corporeal or * with- 
outen substance.” 

While these matters were going 
on down stairs, Frank had deter. 
mined that it was full time to make 
good his retreat; but not having 
yet satisfied his craving appetite, 
he, without hesitation, tucked up 
the corners of the tablecloth, and 
shouldered it, with all its contents, 
assumed his iron bar, and strode 
down stairs. On the way he met 
the little portly pastor, who had 
nearly reached the first landing 
place on his way upwards; and 
either designedly or otherwise, the 
corner of the madman’s burden 
coming in contact with his person, 
he was hurled to the bottom, giving 
Frank, who knew the way out well, 
a favourable opportunity to escape. 
His note of exultation, as he reach- 
ed the street, was heard from end 
to end thereof, and his rapid retreat 
towards the country witnessed by 
many, not one of whom attempted 
to stop him, so astonished were they 
at his strange appearance. 

Along with the usual accompa- 
niments to a country fair,—say 
horse, ass, man, and pig racing, 
Pittown had to boast of the addi- 
tional attraction of a fete, given by 
Sir John Fordel to his numerous 
workmen and dependants. The 
whole force, physical and musical, 
of the community, for miles round, 
forming the body of an immenst 
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rocession, Which paraded at the 
eer seat, where they were re- 
galed with bread and cheese, and 
ale, and afterwards returned to the 
fair, and spent the day in a happy 
and joyous manner. 

In the very front of this proces- 
sion walked, or rather stalked, my 
old acquaintance, Frank Keir. Since 
ceneinn the most complete meta- 
morphosis had been wrought upon 
his person, amounting almost to an 
improbability. His face was di- 
vested of its squalid appearance, 
having been scrubbed almost to 
cleanness; his tattered garments 
were exchanged for a cast-off suit of 
Sir John’s; a hat stuck upon the 
starboard side of his head, much 
after the fashion of a sailor’s, a- 
shore with six months’ pay in his 
pocket; his feet equipped in a bet- 
ter pair of shoes, and in his right 
hand, instead of the iron bar, was a 
walking staff of considerable dimen- 
sions, which he wielded with the 
same big look of importance that a 
drum-major does his baculum of 
office at the head of his band. 

Immediately following this sin- 
gular being came the band of the 
D—— volunteers ; then two emble- 
matic flags, having the arms of Sir 
John Fordel beautifully emblazon- 
ed in the centre of each, and sur- 
rounded with emblems of industry, 
&e.:—after whieh, part of the main 
body of the procession;—next, a 
coal-waggon Roa by six horses, 
upon which was a most correct and 
beautiful model of a steam engine 
that had lately been erected at the 
baronet’s coal-works : — after this 
came the members of a society of 
Celts, consisting of about twenty 
men, with little Peter Macrihanish, 
their piper, blowing and squeezing 
out of his noisy instrument an high- 
land quick step, at their head. The 
other half of the main body follow- 
ed, and a legion of women and chil- 
dren closed the procession. 

The spot whereon the fair of Pit- 
town was held, was an eminence a 
little way from the town, command- 
ing an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country. It was curious 
to see from this height the many 
groups of both sexes, with here 
and there a straggler, brushing 
with hasty steps their way through 
the heather towards the grand point 
E. M. May, 1824. 


ofattraction. Ever and anon came 
horsemen, and droves of sheep and 
of oxen, and carts, each containing 
perhaps the whole establishment, 
men, women, and children, of farm 
steadings, many miles distant; giv- 
ing the most enlivening effect to the 
scenery, and a pleasing contrast to 
the every-day stillness of country 
life. On the hill itself, a number of 
tents were pitched for the accommo- 
dation of these visitors; to each of 
which was attached an extensive 
broth - cooking apparatus; and a 
peep into any of these tents, a little 
time after noon, showed ample cause 
for the existence of the well-known 
epithet “the Kail suppers o' Fife.” 

I need not teonble you with an 
account of the many ludicrous cir- 
cumstances attendant on the ass and 
pig races, and other exhibitions; 
but will proceed to close this very 
long epistle with a few short notices 
of what occurred towards the finish 
of the day. I was invited to join 
the Celtic party and others in the 
principal house of entertainment.in 
the town. Next me sat a person of 
a peculiar and weather-beaten aspect, 
indicative of having witnessed much 
of warfare, both of the elements and 
of men. Tle was apparently a sea- 
faring man, and considerably above 
the condition of a common tar. He 
said little: few seemed to know 
him; and to the questions put to 
him by those that did, he answered 
with disjointed monosyllables, and 
altogether seemed lost in thought. 
~— Enter Frank Keir. ‘The quick 
glance of the poor fellow’s eye shot 
towards my neighbour ;—he stood 
for a moment,—then hurried out 
of the room. He returned in a 
moment and strode towards us— 
we were astonished—the eyes of 
the sailor showed each a tear, 
and he rose up. Frank stamped 
twice with his foot, and uttered 
his usual exclamation, but in a sub- 
dued tone. ‘“ Willie,” cried he, and 
next moment they were in each 
other’s arms. ‘They were brothers. 
Peter Macrinanish’s dinsome pipe 
was loudly called for, to dispel the 
cloud that had arisen on the con- 
viviality of the evening ; and Peter 
being a bit of a poet also, he imme- 
diately afterwards sung the follow- 
ing song to the tune of ‘ The hills 
of Glenorchy.” 
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426; Country Sketches. | May, 
I'll gie you a verse frae the braes o’ Balquihdder, 
And gin you dont like it, I'll gie you anither, 

tout the lads o’ the t tartan, the sons 0’ the heather, 
That wyn by the brae ‘so’ Balguihdder so gay. 

As cauld is the air o’ their snaw-crested mountains, 

The warmth o’ their hearts is the mair worth reconntin’. 

Q their souls are as pure as the crystalline fountains 

That gush frae the rocks o’ Balquihdder so gity. 

So there’s s my first verse frae the braes o’ Balquihdder, 
And since that you like it I'll gie you anithe r, 

‘Bout the lads o’ the t tarti in, the sons 0’ the heather, 
That wyn by the braes o’ Balquihdder so gay. 


When Rome sent her legions the land to enslave, 
Our li ids boldly stood up, their birthright to save : 
So a’ that she got was abit o’ a grave 
Far south o’ the braes o’ Balquihdder so gay. 

© there’s my next verse, &c. 


As lang as the diamonds o’ heaven shine out, 
And the sunan’ the planets gang whirlin’ about, 
May the fli umes of true love and true cour: ige to boot, 
Aye blaze ’mang the braes o’ Balquihdder so gay. 
So there's my last verse frae the braes o’ Balquihdder. 
I’m vexed for your sakes I have nae anither. 
Here's a health to the lads and the lasses thegether, 
That wyn by the braes o’ Balquihdder so gay. 


The fates seemed not to have’ of the mill-lead, while others were 
yet done with us; for scarce had apparently pulling out another man 
the cheering, which followed the on the opposite side by the shoul- 
above song, subsided, when the ders. Ina few minutes afterwards 
suund of the stentorian-tongued kit- a light was brought, when it was 
chen wench’s voice came thundering discovered that the drowning man 
along the passage, burdened with onthe one side and the drowning 
“ Twa men i’ the dam.” man on the other, were one and the 

When we reached the spot, we same person. 
found some drunken people pulling 


* 
D. H. Wricurt. 
outa man by the legson the one side Kinross. 





SONNET. 


Sue moved across the waters cheerily, 
And her gay pennant flutter’d in the sun, 
Her white sails set and glitt’ring spendidly 
In his last yellow rays, that had begun 

To dip into the ocean :—there was 
And o’erfill’d bowls, and noisy rib ll 

And riot reign'd ere yet his course was done. 

A change came o’er the waters, winds and rain 
Pour'd retribution on the staggering crew, 

And the rock’d vessel, through the angry main, 
Without command or helmsman, reeling flew 
Till down she went, and ne’er was seen again.— 
The Lesson is a rich one for the gay 

To ponder o’er, while “ yet it is to-day.” 


I], F. STuart. 
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SOURCES OF MENTAL PLEASURE. 





“ Never durst Poet touch a pen to write, 
Until his ink were temper’d with love's sighs.” —SuaksPeare, 





I nap been much engaged, in dif- 
ferent parts of town, during the 
whole of a day towards the end of 
March; and a little before dusk I 
reached my lodgings, intending to 
pass the remainder of the evening in 
tranquillity and solitude, and for 
that purpose had put on my dressing- 
gown and slippers. But 
Mistaken mortals plan delusiveschemes 
Of bliss, and call futurity their own, 
Yet are not masters ofa single moment. 
The shutters were closed, and the 
window-curtains were drawn ; I had 
placed my chair close to the fire, 
and was sitting with the poker in 
my hand varying the position of the 
burning coals, and taxing my ima- 
gination to convert the glowing 
particles into temples, rocks, seas, 
nay, human faces and human forms. 
At such moments as those, the 
thoughts flow on in an unbroken 
tide—calm, sweet and mild. Then 
is the time that fear, anxiety and 
grief dare not assail the imagina- 
tion—wrapt up in ourown delightful 
reveries. ‘Then, 

What to us is the world beside, 

With all its change of time and tide? 
—Nothing! All our feelings and 
passions, hopes and fears, are soft- 
ened down to gentle peace and mild 
serenity.-—I had been thus for half an 
hourenjoying all the delights of list- 
lessness and idleness. | have heard it 
said, and truly then | found it so— 
that after a day of toil and fatigue, 
listlessness and idleness are the 
greatest luxuries human beings can 
enjoy. In the midst of all my 
fancy-created pleasures, the servant 
brought in the tea-tray and lights. 
The first gleam of the candles dissi- 
pated all the creations of my brain 
as suddenly as the first dawn of day 
sends to their secret abodes 

“The sprightly elves who dance around 
Some secret, fairy, mystic mound.” 


I had scarcely recovered from the 
sweet delusions of my fancy, when I 
was aroused by a loud knocking at 
the street door. 

** Two men wish to speak to you,” 
said Fanny, as she opened the par- 
lourdoor. ‘ Who are they? What 
is their business?’ ‘“* They cannot 





send a message: they must see you.” 
** Let them come in.”’ : 

They entered. One was dressed 
in black, with top-boots: the other 
was not quite so well attired. ‘“ Sit 
down, gentlemen, and let me know, 
if you please, the purport of your 
visit.” “I dare say, sir, you will 
be aware of the business which 
brings us hither, when I ask you if 
you know Mr. Adams?” “* Per- 
fectly well! but 1 cannot conceive 
what he can have to do with your 
call.” ‘ Then, sir, 1 will trouble 
you to glance your eye over this 
paper. We call it a red-tail.” 

Giood heavens! I was arrested. 
Lest my readers should imagine my 
own folly or extravagance had re- 
duced me to this dilemma, I must 
beg leave to exonerate myself from 
censure on that account; for | have 
been guilty of too many errors, to 
be able to bear one more than I may 
be justly charged with. I had be- 
come surety for a friend: such, at 
least, he called himself. He became 
involved in difficulties, and left me 
to pay his debt. 1, being quite un- 
prepared to meet such a demand, 
was of course obliged to submit. | 
told the bailiffs that a bachelor’s 
establishment was ever unprepared 
for visitors: but if they would em- 
ploy in drinking a bottle of wine, 
the time requisite for putting up a 
change of linen and a book or two, 
I should feel infinitely obliged to 
them. I then rang the bell, desiring 
Fanny to pack up in my travelling 
bag what was necessary. I desired 
her also to put into it a French 
testament, which had been given to 
me by a most highly-esteemed re- 
lative, a pocket Shakspeare, and, 
though last, not least, a miniature 
engraving of , which, till then, 
since it had been in my possession, 
had never passed the precincts of m 
study. Thus armed against ennui, 
I put on my cloak, accompanied the 
bailiffs, and for the first time in my 
life became the inmate of a lock-up 
house. 

Perhaps it may be asked, why an 
engraving, Which may be seen ip al- 
moustevery printshop window, should 
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have so large a share of my attention. 
I answer,—because I am in love. 
**What! with the creation of a pain- 
ter’s pencil 7’ Oh, no: chance a short 
time since, for afew hours, intro- 
duced me to a fair daughter of ‘ 
It is true, she was but a child; yet 
I loved her more than I had ever 
loved any before: but not as men 
are wont to love; it was with a 
feeling pure, undefined, celestial. 
Earth and earthlythings had noshare 
init. Had,dol say? they have no 
share:—for I love her now as much 
as when I first saw her :—when her 
lovely brow was adorned with all the 
kindness and gentleness of youthful 
innocence, when her unsophisticated 
mind imagined, and her tongue gave 
utterance to thoughts pure as an 
holy angel’s dream, thoughts which 
might teach love to a heart of 
marble. The remembrance of those 
sweet hours, and of her affectionate 
farewell, which, when we parted, 
sank upon my heart like the death- 
knell of hope and joy, is still as 
dear tomy memory as at the moment 
which severed us, perhaps, for ever. 

It isin vain that | seek pleasure by 
revisiting the scenes where I once 
saw her: she is not there, and— 
She not there—'tis not the land I 

care for ; [itself, 
For where she is, there is the world 
And where she is not—desolation. 
[ can sit for hours with my eyes 
fixed upon this engraving, so like 
her, that a Lawrence, or a Rey- 
nolds, could not have produced 
a better likeness. I can hold ima- 
ginary conversations with this fair 
image — dwell with rapture upon 
each fair lineament—and fancy 
that the features at last will move. 
And besides all this, for its own 
intrinsic beauties the engraving de- 
serves attention: the lovely allegory 
which it contains, will link itself 
with the imagination, and conjure 
up ten thousand pleasing visions ; 
and then its beautiful and delicate 
allusions to the soul of man—so 
poetical, so refined,—this renders it 
a fertile source of delightful fancies 
which might soothe the soul in its 
last extremity. 

Shakspeare is the book which best 
can feed these entrancing dreams. 
With this print before me, I can 
turn over the pages of The Tempest, 
or The Midsummer Night's Dream, 
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and let my mind run riot in the 
voluptuous sweets spread forth jn 
every line, until I become identified 
with the characters ; and then, un- 
conscious as it were of my terres. 
trial existence, I forget the world— 
myself:—my fancy wanders in a 
region of spirits. ‘Titania, Oberon, 
Puck, and Ariel, become the che- 
rished friends of my hours of soli- 
tude. In such times as these, I have 
sat and read Oberon’s description of 
Love in Idleness, until my very sou) 
has dissolved, and I have no longer 
believed that I was still dwelling in 
this ‘* working-day world.” Never- 
theless, my dream passes, and | 
wake to the sad reality of my fate. 
I find the delightful reverie was in- 
deed a vision: and though I have 
given to these forms of things un- 
known—these airy nothings— 

* A local habitation and a name ;” 
vet I find, at last, how fleeting 
all those lovely visions are. Yet 
such are the joys of human life—a 
shade—a fantasy — which escapes 
us most often, at the moment we 
think we have most secure posses- 
sion of it. When I am thus recalled 
to life—to a sense of my existence— 
I find that I am still but an earthly 
being ; that all my dreams of fairy- 
land are nothing, or worse than 
nothing—a lurid beam of disappoint- 
ment ; that I love one, whom I may 
never see again, and whom I may 
not tell how truly and how fondly. 
My reason, my fate, nay, even my 
frail sense of justice, all combine to 
deter me from such a disclosure. 

As Shakspeare points out the 
varied scenes, ever changing, ever 
new, in the regions of fancy and 
fiction, in a manner never to be 
equalled: so, alas, has he given to 
those of nature and truth a charm 
whose potent workings upon the 
imagination and the heart leave us 
nothing to desire. Johnson has said 
of Shakspeare, that 
“ Each change of many-colour'd life 

he knew, [new ;” 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin'd 
and he has well said, ** there is no 
scene of life which he has not 
painted, and which he has not 
ainted well.’ This opinion, | 
ecm is in opposition to that of 
some carping critics; but, admit- 
ting his faults and occasional waot 
of delicacy, shall we condemn a 
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noble palace, because a_ spider's 
web hangs darkling in an en 
corner. How much soever I may 
differ from the Edinburgh Reviewer 
on other occasions, herein I am de- 
lighted to agree with him, * that 
all the blemishes of Shakspeare are 
nothing, and might be removed 
without injury to the general effect.” 
To me they seem as particles of dust 
upon a mirror—a sponge will wipe 
them off, and leave the surface pure 
and spotless. Shakspeare was my 
companion in prison: he kept my 
mind at liberty. As I read his 
pages, I no longer felt the irksome- 
ness of my confinement: whilst his 
page was open before me, it en- 
grossed my whole attention; my 
‘mind was free as the wind, which 
goeth whithersoever it listeth. 

What Shakspeare is to my worldly 
thoughts, such is the Testament to 
my spiritual meditations. When I 
peruse its divine doctrines, an innate 
feeling of veneration comes over 
me,—a feeling of hope, joy, and 
gladness, which, for worlds, | would 
not forego. Its instructions are so 
clear—so gentle—so amiable. It 
pours out words of comfort to the 
penitent; and although it threatens 
the wilful sinner, it calls him, at the 
same time, with a warning voice, 
from the paths of wickedness. Who 
can open its sacred leaves and not 
derive consolation and comfort from 
their contents: And then the 
pure style of eloquence which runs 
throughout every book! The noble 
simplicity of the Gospels, and the 
godlike reasoning of the Epistles, 
above all, those of Paul —the energy 
of his phrases, the convincing qua- 
lity of his reasoning, the beauty of 
his composition, the force of his 
arguments, and the soundness of his 
doctrine—all these, any one of which 
might carry conviction, plainly de- 
monstrate it to be the production of 
divine inspiration. Who can read, 
without mingled feelings of admira- 
tion and terror, of reverence and 
awe, of fear and gladness, the reve- 
lation of St. John—the sublimity 
of its descriptions, its lively repre- 
sentation of all that is fearful and 
terrible, of all that is lovely and 
agreeable—who can seriously con- 
sider these things, and not tremble 
for the fate of those beings who, 
reckless themselves, in the obdurate 
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pride of their wicked hearts, dare 


question the sanctity and truth of 


Christ's dispensation ? 


“ Man, proud man! 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven, 
As make the angels weep.” 


Alas! that things so excellent, so 
divine, should be thus despised by 
men for whose benefit alone they 
were contrived! But let me say no 
more upon this subject. If they 
believe not the Prophets and the 
Saints, will they believe me ? 

These were to me sources of con- 
solation during my short imprison- 
ment; though they were no doubt 
of a very opposite, and apparently 
of a very uncongenial character. 
That they were opposite to each 
other, is perhaps true; but that each 
of them was congenial to my feel- 
ings, is still more certain, or at least 
more certain tome. If we can talk 
of any thing with certainty, it is of 
the state of our own feelings. And, 
therefore, when I say that | received 
alternate pleasure from the contem- 
plation of my engraving, and the 
perusal of my Testament and Shak- 
speare, I say what I amas certain 
of, as that I am now making the 
assertion. Some may tell me that 
the love of God and the love of 
woman cannot exist at the same 
moment, as ‘the master passion 
swallows up the rest.” But does 
this prove that they cannot exist at 
successive moments? If so, it fol- 
lows, that as two bodies cannot be 
in the same place, at the same time, 
two bodies can have no existence. 
Besides, the love of God, when che 
rished from our infancy, instead of 
being eradicated by any subsequent 
attachments, only serves to purify 
and ennoble them all, and to give 
them that direction which they al- 
ways take in a well-regulated mind. 

My residence in this abode of care 
and woe was of short duration. The 
next day my faithful servant, Fanny, 
exerted herself so successfully to 
procure me liberty, that before 
evening I left, I trust, for ever, the 
dreary confines of my prison; but 
not until 1 had formed an acquaint- 
ance with one whose sorrows yee 
to be made known, and which will 
hereafter employ the pen of 


W. Henry Lance. 
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Journal of an English Gentleman. 


| May, 


EXTRACTS FROM 
THE JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 


Who travelled through Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Flinders and Maly 
at the commencement of the last century. 


No. I. 


LEYDEN. 

LEYDEN is very ancient, and there 
are still left some marks of its anti- 
quity; but that which at present 
renders it most famous is the uni- 
versity. They commonly carry 
strangers to the Reroeess and 
in the anatomy-hall you may see 
a great number of skeletons of 
men and beasts, many natural rari- 
ties, and other curiosities, as plants, 
fruits, animals, arms, strange habite 
pictures, mummies, curious works, 
urns, idols, &c. I fear I should 
hardly be believed, if 1 related the 
story of a Prussian peasant, which is 
here painted. He ~ swallowed a 
very Sen knife, so that they were 
forced to cut open his stomach to 
get it out, after which he lived —_ 

ears. This knife is about 7 inches 
oan including the handle, and 
about an inch wide at the broadest 
part. At the side of it is written ‘*An- 
dreas Grunheim Borossus, Annorum 
22, deglutivit cultrum hujus magni- 
tudinis, Anno 1635, 29 Mait.” It is 
added, that Daniel Schuabius took 
out the knife the 9th of July follow- 
ing, in the presence of such and such 
physicians, whose names are there 
mentioned, The knife, to my know- 
ledge, is still kept in a cabinet of 
rarities at Konigsberg.* 

In the midst of the hall are the 
bones of an unfortunate thief, whom 
they derided to extremity, after they 
hanged him; they fixed his skeleton 
a-straddle upon that of an ox, be- 
cause he had been a cow-stealer; 
they put his feet into shoes made of 
the skin of another thief, and his 
body into a shirt made of his own 
bowels, 

The physic garden is not far from 
hence. A great number of rarities 


are still to be seen in the gallery of 
this garden, and in the cabinet, called 
the Indian Cabinet, to which this gal. 
lery leads. I observed, among other 
things, an awe anda cat, which came 
into the world with wings, the hand 
of a mermaid,} a starling with long 
ears, a monster which issued out of 
a hen’s egg, a piece of money of 
pasteboard, made at Leyden, when it 
was besieged by the Spaniards in 
1574, and a serpent brought fron, 
Surinam, on whose skin are several 
natural figures, which resemble some 
Arabic characters. 1 make this last 
observation because our guide very 
much admired this little wonder of 
nature: but, to speak freely, I find 
nothing singular in this, no more 
than on the back of common mac- 
kerels; or in the Greek letters which 
are formed, as some fancy, by the 
turnings and windings of the Mean- 
der. There is so universal and so 
odd a diversity of such conforma- 
tions in the world, that it would be 
easy to find the like figures almost 
on the first thing we met with, if we 
would but look for them. 
HAERLEM. 

Haerlem is very large and very 
agreeable ; and the linen and tape 
which are made here have fora long 
time been its chief trade ; but] hear 
that, at present, they have a great 
manufacture of silk stuffs. The 
great church (dedicated to St. Ba- 
von) and the town-house are thi 
stateliest buildings; and the wood of 
tall trees, with its long and straight 
walks, is one of the principal orna- 
ments of the town, 

Haerlem boasts of having given 
birth to Laurence Coster, who, it 
you will believe the people, was the 
first inventor of printing. But we 





* Instances of this nature are not, it is true, very common; but this appears 


to be too well authenticated to admit of doubt. 


There is another knife in the 


Museum at Vienna, which was extracted from the stomach of a Bohemian, in 


1602, 


It had been in his stomach nine months. 


+ In the Museum of Mr. Brookes, the anatomist, there # the skeletou of the 
head of the mermaid, which is, in fact, a species of seal. 
’ » 25] 
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know that John 
Strasburg, disputes that invention 
with Coster; and that the pre- 
tended conjurer, John Faustus of 
Mentz, will give place to neither. 
This blessed invention is also at- 
tributed to John Mantel, and to 
Conrad and dAraold, brothers, and 
burgesses of the samecity of Mentz ; 
as, likewise, to Peter Scheffer, Peter 
Gernsheem, Thomas Peterson, Lau- 
rence Genaon, one second John Gut- 
tenburg, and several others. It is 
strange that history is so intricate 
and entangled with fables, that we 
cannot discover the truth of so late 
a transaction: but if we consider 
the nature and circumstances of the 
thing, we shall soon perceive the 
eause of this confusion; for the rea- 
son why we find the names of all 
those printers at Haerlem, Mentz, 
Spire, Strasburg, and other places, 


is, because they were all partners 


and those who contributed to the 
change resolved to have a share in 
the glory. For this reason, every one 
of them claimed the honour of the 
invention; and since the eontro- 
versy could not be easily decided, 
even at that time, it is not reason- 
able to suppose that we should be 
able to give a clearer view of it at 
such a distance. 

This new secret was quickly di- 
vulged, and the invention was com- 
municated to the principal cities in 
Europe. IL will not pretend to give 
an account of the persons by whom 
it was propagated ; such an enquiry 
would engage me ina new labyrinth, 
for the imitators sometimes make 
more noise and disquiet than the in- 
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ventors. Nor is the time of this 
invention less uncertain than the 
author. I verily believe that every 
year is mentioned, as being the first 
epocha of printing, from 1420 till 
near the end of the same century. 
Coster, as far as I can perceive, had 
the greatest share in the first inven- 
tion.* But neither he nor Faustus 
was the author of the finest and 
most useful improvement of it: for 
they engraved their characters on 
wood, as it is sometimes used at pre- 
sent, so that every plate became 
useless as soon as the impression 
was finished, since the letters could 
not be separated. The way of cast- 
ing letters was not invented till 
some years after; and I think the 
honour of this invention is almost 
unanimously ascribed to one John 
Mentel. Aldus Manutius, that learn- 
ed Venetian printer, found ont the 
Italie characters, which, perhaps, 
received that name from the country 
where they were invented. He was 
also the first who printed in Greek 
and Hebrew. 1 shall conclude this 
digression with observing, that as 
there is nothing so advantageous, 
which is not attended with some ac- 
cidental inconveniences; so the in- 
vention of an art, which was so 
useful to the learned world, ruined 
the trade of those who lived by 
transcribing books. 

Among the divers rarities which 
are to be seen in the town-house ef 
Haerlem, they keep, with particular 
care, in a casket of silver, and wrap- 
ped in silk, the first book (accord- 
ing to those of Haerlem) that ever 
was printed.} Its title is Speculum 


* There are certainly no books of Faustus’s impression so ancient as those 


which have been printed by Coster. 


+ The first book that was printed, with a date, is a Latin Psalter, in black 
letter; it was printed by Faustus and Schoeffer, in Mentz, August 14, 1457.— 
The first Latin classic ever printed was Cicero’s Offices, printed in Mentz, 1645. 
The first Greek book that was printed is Lascaris’s Greek Grammar, printed in 
Milan, January 30,1476. A copy of this work was purchased for the King’s 
library, at Dr. Askew’s sale, in 1775, for 211. 10s. The first Greek classic 
that was printed, was an edition of the Iliad and Odyssey, printed at Florence, in 
1488, in 2 vols. folio. The first book printed in the English language, is the 
“ Recueyll of the Historyes of Troye,” in 1471 ; an imperfect copy of which was 
sold in 1812, for the almost incredible sum of one thousand and sixty pounds ! 
But the first book printed in England is the “ The Game of Chess,” in 1474 ; both 
printed in black letter, by Caxton. Down to the year 1540, the University of 
Oxford had printed but one classic, which was a book of Tully’s Epistles, printed 
at the expense of Cardinal Wolsey. Cambridge had not printed any classic at 
this time. The first Greek book printed in England was the Homilies, printed 


in 1543, at the expense of Sir John Cheke, who established the Greek Lecture at 
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Humane Salvationis: it hath many of Laurence Coster is also to be 
figures, The keeping of this book seen in this place. The following 
is entrusted to several magistrates, inscription was put in letters of 
who have every one his own key of — gold, on the door of his house, with 
the place where it is, which renders these verses :— 

itnot easy to be seen. The statue 


MEMORIA SACRUM. 

Typographia Ars Artium omniam Conservatrix 
hic primum inventa cirea annum 1440. 
Vana quid Archetypos Prela Moguntia jactas ? 
cates Archetypos Preelaque nata scias. 
Extulit hic, monstrate Deo, Laurentius Artem. 
Dissimulare Virum—dissimulare Deum est. 


if what 7'rigaltius aud other tra- maid was sent from Embden to Haer. 
vellers have said, betrue, that print- dem. J.G.a Leydis adds, that she 
ing is of so ancient usage in China, would often steal away to return to 
it is very probable, that those who the water, and that she had an odd 
first made use of it in Europe, were kind of speech; but “ Locutionem 
but imitators after all. Guy Panci- cus non intelligebant, sed nec ipse 
roli does atlirm it, and Count Mos-  nostrum tntellexit idioma,” that is, 
cardo, who quotes him, seems not to they did not understand her speech, 
question the truth of it. Mezeray, nor she our language; a very natural 
a famous French historian, is also and likely consequence, | opine.— 
of the same opinion, in the lifeof They also affirm that she was buried 
Chatles VII.; and all those who in a church-yard, because she had 
haye written concerning the king- learned to salute the cross. 


dom of China, agree in that point: COLOGN. 
and chiefly John Mendoza Gonzales, They shewed us, in a great cha- 


who tells, in his history of thateoun- pel, near the church of St. Ursula, 
try, that he has seen a Chinese book, the bones of the eleven thousand 
printed 500 years betore printing virgins who were massacred by the 
was known in Europe. Such isthe Huns, in the year 238; they are 
information that I have been ableto hung round the church almost in the 
gather on the subject ; and I must same manner as the swords and pis- 
feel vexed and grieved that my own _ tols are ranged in the guard-chamber 
native country had no part in the at Whitehall. ‘These bones have no 
invention of this noble and useful ornaments, except the heads, which 
art. are honoured in a particular man- 

Meyer, John de Beka, and several ner; for some of them are put up in 
other historians, do report, that in © silver shrines, others in gilt boxes; 
the year 1403 or 4, a mermaid was there are none which have not, at 
brought to Haerlem, who, by a furi- least, their caps of cloth of gold, or 
ous tempest, was thrown on the a bonnet of crimson velvet, wrought 
neighbouring shore; that they ac- with pearls or jewels. And this is 
customed her to eat several sorts of what, together with the pretended 
meat, but her principal food was Three Kings, is the chief object of 
bread and milk; that they taught the devotion of Cologn, and from 
her to spin; and that shelived many whence it takes the name of Cologn 
years. Others write that this mer- the Holy. It is also for the same 





Cambridge. From these facts, England, with its two splendid Universities, t0- 
gether with all its resources of wealth and learning, was sixty-seven years later 
than Milan in adding to Greek literature from its own press; and after Mentz 
had printed a Latin Classic, Oxford followed at the respectful distance of seventy- 
five years. That commercial cities on the Continent, at this early era, should 
have so far outstripped us in emulation, is extraordinary ; when, in the nine 
teenth century, to collect the scattered fragments of early typography, without 
limitation of expense, and without discrimination of their worth, has been sufhi- 
cient to confer distinction on men of the first rank and fortune, of our time. 
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reason, that the arms of the city 
are, Argent, Eleven Flames Gules, 
with a Chief of the Second, charged 
with Three Crowns Or. The eleven 
flames are in memorial of the eleven 
thousand virgins, and the three 
crowns represent the three kings. 

In the church of the Maccabees 
there is a crucifix, that wears a pe- 
ruke, which is a very sini 
dressing fora crucifix ; but the most 
surprising and edifying circumstance 
of which is, that when the Hunga- 
rian pilgrims come to Cologn, they 
do each of them cut off a lock of 
hair from this peruke, and yet it 
never diminishes. The Carthusians 
(if you will take their own word for 
it) have the hem of Christ’s garment, 


“which was touched by the woman 


that had the bloody issue. When 
the women of Cologn are troubled 
witha flux of blood, they send some 
wine immediately to the Carthusians, 
that they may dip a piece of the re- 
lic in it; after which a draught of 
the sanctified wine is esteemed an 
infallible remedy. 

I observed at the entrance into the 
church of the Twelve Apostles, a 
picture which represents a singu- 
lar event. The wife of a Consul of 
Cologn, being buried in the year 
1571, with a ring of some price, the 
sexton, the night following, opened 
the tomb to steal the ring: but I am 
mistaken if he were not frightened 
when he felt his hand grasped, and 
when the good lady took hold of him 
to get out of the sepulchre. However, 
he made a shift to disengage his 
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hand, and immediately ran away, 
without asking any questions. The 
lady, who was come to life, unwrapt 
herself as well as she could, and 
went to knock at the door of her 
house. She called a servant by his 
name, and, in a few words, told him 
the sum of her adventure, that he 
might adinit her without any seru- 
ple. But the man thought her a 
ghost, and, ina great consternation, 
ran to tell the thing to his master, 
The master, as incredulous as the 
man, called him fool, and said he 
would as soon believe his horses 
were in the garret; and instantly a 
most dreadful noise was heard in 
the garret; upon which the man went 
up, and Scead six coach-horses there, 
with all the others that were fast in 
the stable. ‘The Consul, amazed at 
so many prodigies, was not able to 
speak: the man was inan extacy or 
swoon in the garret ; and the living 
deceased quaking in her shroud, and 
expecting to be let in. At last the 
door was opened, and they chafed 
and used her so well, that she re- 
vived as if nothing had passed, and 
the next day they made the neces- 
sary machines to let down the 
horses. And, as a confirmation of 
the story, there is, at this day, to 
be seen in the garret some wooden 
horses, which are covered with the 
skins of these animals. They shew, 
also, in the church of the Twelve 
Apostles a large linen curtain, which 
this lady spun after her return into 
the world, in which she lived seven 
years after.” 


* Who would have expected to find this old story to originate in Germany ? 
Our English version, however, does not contain the fact of the horses expedi- 
tion, which is, doubtless, a supererogatory embellishment. 





EXTEMPORARY LINES 


ON HEARING AN EOLIAN HARP AT MIDNIGHT. 


Peruaps ’tis the welcome of some happy sprite, 

To worlds of glory, to regions of light ; 

Or the lute of some fairy-wight, booming along 

To the bower of his love, ’mong the mountains of song. 


E. M. May, 1824. 
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To Helen. . (Mar, 


TO HELEN. 


“ PARE THEE WELL.” 


Fare thee well, lov’d girl !—and ever, 
Ever happiness be thine! 

fare thee well !—I love,—but never 
May I hope to call thee mine. 


‘Tis for thee my heart is burning : 
Love is hopeless, as ’tis true: 

Cruel Fortune’s ever spurning— 
May she prove more kind to you. 


May she show’r down gifts on thee, love, 
Till you press your last cold bed ; 

May every pang that tortures me, love, 
Falla blessing on thy head. 


The ** sunshine ” of my life is o’er; 
With thee it vanish’d from my sight : 

My day hath set—the sky doth low’r, 
And now ’twill be eternal night! 


What, tho’ I sometimes sti// may see 
A star bright shining in the air ; 
It serves but to “* remember me 
Who passes this bright passing fair.”’ 


Oft in my dreams thy form I see, 
That form in all its loveliness ! 

Always my thoughts are bent on thee, 
In social hours—or loneliness. 


Of rank and wealth were I possess’d ; 
All earthly greatness could I prove— 
‘T were nothing all—not being blest 
With Helen’s hand—with Helen's love. 


B ut who is he that shall possess thee, 
And call his own, such charms as thine, 

And raptur’d, tenderly caress thee ?>— 
May his love be as true as mine! 


Would my death were worth your asking, 
Cheerfully for thee I'd die: 

My only wish t’ expire, while basking 
Neath the soul-beam of thine eye. 


With indifference tho’ you leave me, 
Never with unkindness view ; 

Do not, as in fault, reprove me 
For thus too much loving you. 


‘Tis hard, most hard, to part, believe me ; 
Yet awhile I'd linger still— 

A last kind word would much relieve me, 
Would you speak it—sure you will. 


+ « a ° 7. . + * 


For happiness now past—a tear. 
Expiring Hope has heard her knell ! 
Thus If relinquish all that’s dear ; 
My only love—Farewell !—farewell! 
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SKETCHES FROM NATURE. 


No. 6. 


Hexen was the only daughter of 
a reputable tradesman, who had, 
by a series of misfortunes, owing to 
the failure of some whom he had 
largely credited, been reduced to 
bankruptcy. 

Compelled to quit the little town 
in the heart of Cornwall, in which 
he had ever been esteemed and re- 
spected, he retired to an obscure 
hamlet, where, by daily labour, with 
rigid frugality, he was enabled still 
‘to procure sufficient for the support 
of his wife and daughter. 

As age gradually reminded him- 
self and his partner that they would 
shortly be unable to do any thing 
for their daughter, the mother yield- 
ed to his suggestions, to endeavour 
to procure a comfortable situation 
for her; and they were fortunate 
enough to see her placed as lady’s 
maid in the family of Sir C ’ 
through the interest of some friends, 
and in consideration of her excel- 
lent character and their former re- 
spectability. 

For a short time the separation 
was scarcely felt, as there seldom 
passed a week in which she had not 
two or three opportunities of visiting 
the humble cottage by the park- 
gate. Her parents were now recon- 
ciled to the reverse of fortune they 
had experienced: their every joy 
sprang from the sweet and innocent 
presence and converse of their duti- 
ful Helen; and they passed no 
morning or evening without a prayer 
for her welfare, and an expression 
of gratitude for that, in the wreck 
of every other enjoyment, she, the 
dearest and the ene, was kindly 
spared. 

One day, in the spring of the 
year, Helen, with unusual trepida- 
tion, and a look of sorrow, entered 
the cot, and, drawing her chair he- 
side her mother’s, ik “It’s all de- 
cided, dear mother; they will go, and 
I—I must go too.” 

Her mother needed no explana- 
tion, for she had heard, some time 
before, that the family in which 
Helen lived had been talking about 
an excursion to the Continent. For 
a long time her parents rejected all 








thoughts of their daughter's accom- 
panying the family; but having 
een pursuaded it might be to her 
interest, and would tend to her im- 
provement, they at length yielded a 
relunctant consent. The day that saw 
their lovely daughter torn from their 
bosoms, brought with it the heaviest 
blow they had experienced since 
their union; and many were the 
parting blessings breathed, and 
many the fervent prayers addressed 
to heaven, in her behalf. 

Sir C — and his lady were 
fortunate enough to get on board 
one of his Majesty's cruisers, at- 
tached to the station off the south- 
west coast of Spain. The long and 
quivering farewells were over, and 
the tears which had for some time 
dimmed the meek lustre of Helen’s 
beauteous eyes, became less frequent ; 
but her countenance resumed not its 
wonted hilarity, and her spirits 
seemed to have lost much of buoy- 
ancy and peace. 

Albert, the midshipman who had 
commanded the boat in which they 
first were rowed on board, had, from 
the first glance he caught of Helen, 
watched her witha peculiar interest. 
Although the voyage was short, his 
attachment reached the warmth, if 
not the maturity, of ardent love. 
Still he had not courage to declare 
his sentiments: there was a respect 
for her virtues which led him to fear 
she was far beyond his hopes; and 
he was also desirous to avoid lead- 
ing her to suppose that, so lately 
after her separation from her dear 
parents, he was intruding on the 
privacy of her heart’s sorrow. His 
marked attention to her, whenever 
opportunity occurred, could not but 
call forth from her kind bosom that 
feeling of gratitude which she felt 
she owed to a stranger, for atten- 
tions which she deemed she merited 
not. Whilst the loose language and 
bold glances of some of the older 
officers, disgusted her, the senti- 
ments and simplicity of Albert only 
impressed her the more, and thus 
made the transit from gratitude to 
love easy and imperceptible. 

The 25th of May, they made Cape 
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St. Vincent's, and, running down 
the cvast, soon arrived at Cadiz, 
where the family disembarked.— 
Albert saw, with the deepest grief, 
the object of his affections seated in 
the boat beside him, and determined, 
in the interval between their leaving 
the ship and reaching the shore, to 
declare his sentiments toher. ‘I 
cannot part with you,” said he, 
“‘with the thought that we shall 
never meet, and never know any 
thing of each other again; will you 
permit me, when far away, to pour 
forth my soul to one who is the ar- 
bitress of its future destiny ?” 

He could not get any further: he 
wanted words, and feared that, per- 
haps, he might already have said too 
much. She blushed, and was speech- 
less. Her modest lips whispered, 
** You had better not: we may, per- 
haps, never mect again :” but her soft 
and tearful eye spoke an afhirmative. 
Her tenderness and innocent manner 
only encouraged him; and, embold- 
ened thereby, he procured a permis- 
sion to correspond with her, and a 
promise that S should always re- 
ceive an early answer.. He was in 
extacies of joy: but as the boat 
struck against the landing-place, all 
his bliss vanished in the recollection 
that here they must part, and, as 
Helen had reminded him, * perhaps 
for ever.”’ In handing her to the 
shore, where some of the domes- 
tics of the family, who had before 
been landed, were waiting to con- 
duct her and the luggage to the 
hotel, he clasped her hand with 
fervor, and whispering in her ear, 
*‘God bless you! remember your 

romise—God bless you!’ whilst 
1is head was reached forward to 
implant a parting kiss on her half- 
averted cheek, which, nevertheless, 
seemed not unwilling. But. reeol- 
lecting that her character might 
suffer, or her feelings be hurt, by 
the future inwendos of those who 
saw it, he checked himself, ere he 
touched her lips, and kissing her 
hand hastily, handed her on shore, 
and bade another short “ Adieu !"’ 

Soon after he returned on board, 
he sate down to enjoy the privilege 
of writing to his Helen; and having 
penned an epistie glowing with the 
full warm tide of feeling that was 
swelling in his bosom, his next 


{May, 


thought was how to get it delivered 
to her. 

On board they had a lieutenant 
belonging to a regiment then sta- 
om at Cadiz, who had not yet 
been landed, and to him he applied, 
requesting he would, when on shore, 
leave it with her. He was a gay 
and dissipated character, a complete 
man of ‘he world, and yet very in- 
sinuating in his manners and ad- 
dress; fashionable in his appear- 
ance, and not wanting in personal 
beauty :—** Pshaw! nonsense; you 
don’t mean any thing serious with 
the girl. Certainly she’s a pretty 
little creature, only a little rustica- 
ted.” On Albert’s professing his 
honourable intentions towards her, 
he laughed outright. ‘ No, no— 
don’t tell me—it’s only a little amour 
of your’s—a sort of penchant for her 
rosy lips and brighteyes.”’ “* Think 
you,” indignantly he replied, “ think 
you | could thus wickedly and cruel- 
ly sport with the best and warmest 
feelings of an innocent and youthful 
female? no, I would rather perish.” 
He was cut short by a hearty “ Ha, ha, 
ha, sentiment to wit!” from the lieu- 
tenant ; and perceiving it would bea 
fruitless task to convince him of his 
honourable intentions, he was silent. 
Some thoughts as to the propriety 
of trusting to such a man a letter to 
his fair, for a while occupied his 
thoughts; but as it was the only 
alternative, he suffered him to be the 
bearer, hoping all would be right. 
The same evening the Lieutenant 
went on shore, the signal was made 
to proceed to sea, and before it was 
dark the frigate was under weigh, 
standing out of port with a fresh 
and fair wind. 

Seven weary months rolled away ; 
and Albert, although he wrote seyeral 
letters, from the vessel’s being almost 
all her time at sea, never was fortu- 
nate enough to receive 7 answer. 
One evening they saw a sail to wind- 
ward, and gave chase, but made very 
little progress; being a clear night, 
they managed to keep her in sight, 
and next morning were within about 
six miles of her; the breeze fresh- 
ening, they soon came within cannon 
shot, when she hoisted American 
colours, and opened a heavy fire up- 
on them. The British frigate ke pt 
on her course, without discharging 
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a single gun, till almost close under 
her lee quarter, when she poured in 
a heavy broadside, and in a few mi- 
nutes another, which were as quick- 
ly returned by the enemy. The 
English at length falling alongside, 
attempted to board, and after a gal- 
lant resistance on the part of the 
Americans, took possession of her, 
She was a privateer, out two months 
from Baltimore, carrying 24 guns, 
and 280 men. 

Albert, who had been slightly 
wounded in boarding, was, after 
having his wound dressed, sent on 
board the prize, together with a 
lieutenant and 32 men, and were to 

roceed to Gibraltar; but, after beat- 
ing about in the Atlantic for some 
days, in consequence of foul weather, 
they were at last compelled to seek 


shelter in Cadiz. The evening after - 


their arrival, the wind being yet 
contrary, he procured leave with a 
messmate to go on shore to the opera. 
His first business, however, on land- 
ing, was to enquire after the family 
of Sir C , and he was informed 
they had been gone about a fortnight. 
His hopes of seeing Helen were thus 
blighted, and it was a wearisome 
task to him to sit and witness the 
festivity, in which not a single sym- 
pathy of soul was engaged. The 
music, it is true, at times harmo- 
nized with the melancholy tone of his 
feelings; but it only served to render 
him the more thoughtful and sad. 

In passing from the opera to the 
street, he thought he saw some one 
start aside as if to avoid him. The 
incident would have passed unno- 
ticed; but he imagined there was 
some likeness, in size and figure, to 
his Helen, and therefore his curio- 
ay led him to pursue her. She 
fled, and, turning up a dark passage, 
be lost sight of her, but ‘could not 
discover where she had disappeared. 
He was bewildered in imagining 
who it could be that seemed so anxi- 
ous to avoid him. It could not be 
the object of his affections; she was 
poue with the family: and yet he 

new no one else in this great city. 
He was not left long to conjecture ; 
for, in returning from his pursuit, 
he observed the passage by which 
she had disappeared, and entered it. 
In feeling his way up, his band 
caine in contact with a female shoul- 





der. A wild shriek met his ear; 
and the female was on the point of 
falling to the ground, when 4 sup- 
ported her, and bore her into the 
street, where, by the dim and scanty 
light of a crazy lamp, he looked on 
her face, and beheld the countenance 
of his Helen. He was horror-struck 
at the sight; the dreadful truth 
flashed with all its reality on his 
mind. Again he looked, and scru- 
tinized ¢ach unconscious feature, as 
she lay supported on his shoulder, 
It was, ede the maid of his first 
and passionate love: but, oh, how 
changed! Her beauty’s bloom was 
faded; her form was wasting away 
under the pining influence of a bro- 
ken heart ; and her eye, which once 
was beauty’s meekest throne, shot 
from its sunken orbit the restless 
glance of desperation. Recovering 
herself a little, she fell on her knees, 
and exclaimed, ** Oh, leave me—- 
leave me—I am an undone wretch! 
I cannot bear the looks of one whom 
I have so cruelly, so basely wronged. 
Gio, and pray that Heaven may par- 
don your poor, lost Helen: but, oh, 
never—never see me more.” 

He was unable to reply, her dread- 
ful situation at once burst upon his 
mind—he stood for some minutes 
motionless, thinking of all she had 
been when in beauty’s prime and 
spotless purity; some few short 
months ago beloved and respected, 
the joy of her friends, the admired 
of all, and the stay and support of 
her fond and aged parents, Her pre- 
sent situation how changed—she was 
now an outcast from all that is 
valuable and lovely in human so- 
ciety, a thing at which the finger of 
scorn perpetually points. His first 
impulse was to remonstrate with 
her, but the low state to which her 
sincere and deep repentance had re- 
duced her made this a needless and 
a cruel task. He could not * break 
the bruised reed;” he felt that a 
heart like her’s, though fallen so 
low, must still retain some of that 
softness of character which he had 
so admired inits days of innocence. 
His soul seemed to expand into 
benevolent feelings, and to encou- 
rage the cheering hope that the 
wanderer from the path of virtue 
might yet be restored, and the 
wounded heart bound up and healed, 
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and the childless parents made to 
rejoice over a repentant child, whilst 
the loud songs of angels tell their 
joys in sébler strains and with 
warmer feelings than over the ninety- 
and-nine that need no repentance. 

Albert then bent to the poor weep- 
ing penitent at his feet, and, lifting 
her up, soothed her overflowing 
heart, and told her there was yet a 
hope. ‘ Hope,” said she, * Ah, 
no—no hope for me—no hope for 
my poor father —my "She 
again burst into tears. ‘** Yes, but 
there is hope—you have not passed 
the barrier beyond which infinite 
mercy never comes; you are not 
consigned to the regions where a ray 
of hope never shines. Come with 
me this night, I will restore you to 
your parents—I will deliver you 
from the dreadful prospect which 
lies before you, if you remain here.” 

During the time he had been thus 
addressing her, she was in a state of 
hysteric agitation ; but the hope he 
held out, and the thought that yet 
her parents might be comforted, 
roused her for a moment, but despair 
suggested the idea, and she replied, 
“ No. no, I dare not meet the eye 
of my good old father, magentelad 
wretch that I am to suffer all his 
kindness—all his care to be thus 
cruelly repaid. Oh, he will never, 
he can never forgive me—I, who 
shall bring down his grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. Leave me, 
then, to perish here,as I well de- 
serve.” 

* But,”’ said he, * Heaven is 
ready, and has promised to pardon 
all those who repent; and man can- 
not refuse that mercy which he feels 
he shall one day need himself, and 
of which he has such a_ beautiful 
example in the scriptures.” 

She suffered herself to be led by 
him through the streets, and he pro- 
cured a lodging for her for the 
night at a sort of inferior hotel, 
whilst he went himself to seek his 
comrade. He was proceeding along 
the Strada when he met hin, and to 
him he communicated the circum- 
stances which had occupied his 
thoughts so much. He thought ita 
foolish and romantic affair, and ad- 
vised him not to go near her again. 
All Albert could say was lost on his 
friend, and he resolved to mention 
it to him no more. 
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Whilst the prize lay at Cadiz they 
received orders to quit for Lisbon, 
and as he had been given to under. 
stand that the family of Sir C——_ 
had gone that way, he prevailed on 
the lieutenant who commanded her 
to permit Helen to be on board, 
Fortunately for Albert the lieutenant 
was a man who, although he had 
been much in the world, still re. 
tained those kindly feelings which 
are to the honour of those who 
cherish them; aud with a little 
cautionary advice to his young 
friend, agreed to have her on board, 
and the more especially, as there 
was the wife of the American captain 
and her female servant. 

It was with sentiments of exalted 
benevolence that he went on shore 
the next day to communicate this 
pleasing intelligence to his once 
virtuous but now fallen Helen. She 
had sunk into a sort of desponding 
tone of mind. The news at first 
elevated her a little; but again she 
sate downand sobbed. Her eye had 
ceased to weep, but her whole form 
appeared to be suffering under the 
heavy pressure of her mental sor- 
rows. After some persuasion, she 
told him the melancholy tale of her 
seduction. The officer who had been 
the bearer of his letter was the 
wretch who had done it. He pre- 
vailed on her to go with him to 
the opera. She was out too late— 
feared to return—and by promises, 
and taking advantage of the drought 
of the season to ply her with more 
wine than her weak frame could 
bear, he wrought her ruin. He left 
her very shortly afterwards, and she 
had lived since with a poor woman, 
who, out of pure charity, had taken 
her in. But the idea of such a state 
preyed on her mind, and the other 
dreadful alternative disgusted her 
She therefore had resolved to de- 
stroy herself, and but for the casual 
circumstance which brought her 
under the eye of Albert, would have 
been ere this a suicide. 

They went on board in the after- 
noon, but not before he had sought 
out the humane old woman to whom 
Helen had been so indebted. He 
gave her three dollars; it was all 
he could spare from his scanty re- 
sources. She could scarcely credit 
her sight; such a sum appeared an 
inexhaustible fund, and her modesty 
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would not allow her to take that to 
which she did not consider herself 
entitled. It was in broken French 
she spoke with him, and therefore 
their medium of communication ad- 
mitted but of little discourse. He 
left her, however, with her three 
dollars,and a young sailor’s warmest 
blessing, and she poured forth on 
him a tenfold return. 

Their passage to Lisbon was 
short, and without incident. Helen 
remained in the same dejected frame 
of mind, and emt | wholly in- 
consolable. At Lisbon the prize 
was condemned, and ordered home; 
this was cheering intelligence to 
Albert. But Helen seemed indif- 
ferent to all. As they drew nearer 
tothe shores of England, her de- 


jection appeared to increase ; and 


the day they made the Lizard, when - 


every one crowded on deck to cheer 
themselves with the sight of their 
native land once more, she remained 
below, and appeared more than ever 
affected. Albert stepped down to 
fetch her upon deck ; but she de- 
clined: in fact, her strength ap- 
peared gone, and he could not but 
notice the change that had taken 
= since her first coming on board. 
twas then he was on the point of 
cursing the wretch who had thus 
blighted one who else might have 
ornamented the circle in which she 
moved, and been the stay and the 
prop of her poor old father and 
mother. He was about to curse— 
‘““ May he never’—but his lips re- 
fused to conclude, and he turned 
the deserved denunciation into a 
ag ‘“* May he never — never 
now the pangs in his own bosom 
he has so wantonly inflicted in those 
of another.’”’ But for the hope that 
before this he has repented, and 
songht that mercy which he ob- 
served not to another, his name 
should be given to the world to float 
in withering infamy down the stream 
of time, the detested, the abhorred, 
if not accursed of future generations. 

Helen was at last prevailed upon 
to go upon deck ; but, alas! her 
limbs had refused their office, and 
she would have fallen but for the 
support of Albert. ‘ I cannot, you 
see I cannot,” said she, looking 
upon him with an eye of settled des- 
pondency :—** my soul is hastening 
to meet the great eternal Judge— 





oh! mercy —have mercy on a poor 
wretch who has so —-."" She was 
exhausted, and Albert laid her on 
the cot in the cabin, while he went 
to procure assistance. Every kind- 
ness was shewn; which although 
she did not refuse, she seemed indif- 
ferent to all. 

At night they anchored in Fal- 
mouth roads. Next morning the 
boat conveyed Albert on shore, with 
the very wretched and feeble Helen; 
and he left her at the Rendezvous, 
till he went up to her father and 
mother’s to prepare them for the 
shock they were about to experience. 
He found the little cottage: he saw 
every thing corresponding with the 
correct, natural delineations Helen 
had given him of the spot in her 
days of innocence. He tapped gently 
at the door, but received no answer. 
He tapped again and again—all was 
silent. He lifted the latch and step- 
ped softly in.—** Who's there ?” said 
a feeble voice from a pallet of straw 
in one corner. He seated himself 
beside the bed, on which was stretch- 
ed a withered female, whose hag- 
gard eye gazed on him with peculiar 
interest. 

‘** I am sorry to find you so very 
ill,” he began; “IT hope you are 
recovering.” ‘* I hope not,” she 
gasped—* oh no! I could not live 
to tread my poor dear husband’s 
grave; I sachin live to look on 
my guilty Helen's face again. No, 
I am dying, and soon shall cease to 
mourn—oh ! Helen! Helen!” 

* Your daughter,” said Albert— 
* your daughter is returning home 
again; can you see her, think you, 
when she comes ?’’—** See her! oh, 
yes! see her!—where? when will 
she arrive?” ‘ She is arrived, and 
if you can compose yourself I will 
bring her to you.” ‘“ Hasten to 
fetch her, before the last spark of 
life becomes extinct. I want to tell 
her what her dear father said before 
he died.” 

He promised to lose no time, and 
hurried from the cottage to fetch the 
returning wanderer. He found her 
trembling with horror. She strove 
to ask about her parents, but her 
tongue was powerless. 

‘© Your father is no more,” said 
the agitated youth: ‘“‘ but your mo- 
ther yet lives, and her only desire is 


to see you once again.” 
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*“* Murderer that | am!” exclaim- 
ed the hapless Helen—‘* Oh, Hea- 
ven! in mercy hide me from the 
wrath I merit.” She was wild and 
distracted: her eye wandered from 
object to object, and for awhile she 
appeared as if her senses were en- 
tirely gone. At length she mutter- 
ed“ My mother! ah, my mother!” 
She took Albert’s arm, and walked 
hastily away. He led her on—she 
spoke not—her face was bent to- 
wards the ground, and her rapid 
strides and hurried demeanour told 
her mind’s sad malady. 

They reached the cottage door: 
she opened it, but there stood with- 
out the power to advance or recede. 
Albert drew her in, and when the 
wasted form of her kind and affee- 
tionate mother burst on her sight, 
her first impulse was to cast herself 
on the ground by the side of her 
straw pallet, and catching the shri- 
velled hand that was extended to- 
wards her, to kiss and bathe it with 
her tears. “1 will not—cannot 
curse you,” said the poor, broken- 
hearted mother: ‘ Heaven averts its 


wrath, when we repent; and shal| 
man demand more? Kiss me, my 
child, before I die. Your fathey 
only mourned he could not sev you 
and tell how freely he forgave, It 
was our own fault; we should not 
have cast you forth upon the world 
so young and inexperienced. By 
we were proud—too proud of you: 
and God has punished us for it.” 
Then lifting her wan hand towards 
Heaven, whilst the other lay on her 
daughter’s head, she said, “ May 
the blessing of two old parents rest 
on thee when they are both beneath 
the clods of the valley. May God 
record thy penitence and prayers, 
and these our humble blessings.—- 
I’m dy—--.” She sank hack. 
ward, and, although she remained 
several hours, never spoke more. 
The week after her funeral saw 
the new-made grave again opened 
to receive the hapless Helen. And 
thus one branch of a respectable fa- 
mnily is for ever deprived of a name 
and a place among the generations 
of men. 


MAY MERRIMENTS AND MEMORANDA. 








———" Forget them, Isabel? 


| swear the ring that tells our fadeless love 
Shall clasp a death-struck hand, ere the thick mist 
Of wilful hate shall cloud their glories dim.’—OLD Pray. 


eee 


Tuere is a fourteenth of Febru- 
ary, and there is a first of April, 
and both of them may be cheerful 
notations in the year's calendar ; 
they may bring us a love-letter, or 
lose us a heart; they may present us 
with a fool, or they may make us one, 
and that, too, without much especial 
disliking on our part, for custom is 
their armourer. But of * all the days 
in the year,” commend me to May- 
day, that blooming mother of the 
summer, the very queen of garlands 
and milkmaids, the flower-bedizened 
patroness of anglers and chimney- 
sweepers :—her whose appearance is 
hailed by a thousand warbling, fea- 
thered choristers, whose kisses are 
life to plants and blossoms, whose 
breath is fragrance, and whose touch 
is healing; by whose smiles the 
wide earth itself is warmed, and by 


whose tears itis refreshened ; whose 
influence almost endows nature as a 
paradise, where no serpent is seen to 
coil, and no tree is forbidden. Oh, 
truly, of all the gradations of the 
year, commend me, my masters, to 
the “* Merry, merry month of Mav.” 

Giddy and ardent, and, it may be, 
thoughtless as I am, and as my lit- 
tle essays have, | fear, abundantly 
noted me down, I yet do not forget, 
with all my likings for the merrier 
portion of the month, to lift up my 
voice with reverence to the maker 
and finisher of all things, and who 
has clothed the lilies in beauty sur- 
passing the glories of a Solomon, 
when I pluck a garland for my chil- 
dren, androb my tulips and my poly- 
anthus beds of a portion of their 
finery to decorate ‘* my lady's cham- 
ber.” Like Horace, I enjoy ™y 
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arbours and my hedges ; but I hope 
the Falernian, which I quaff with 
mv friends, under their shadows 
and in their fragrance, will never, 
like Michael Cassio, make me lose 
the immortal part of myself, or for- 


get whose bounty it is that gives 
colours to the roses and the eglan- 
tines that embower the one, or de- 
corate the green and spangled man- 
tle of the other. 


How oft, in bliss entrane'd, we while away, 
Fragrance and flowers around us, summer's day ; 
And oft in ladies’ bower, and lordly hall, 
Deem joy our hope, the _s hour our all; 


Till the drain’d cup, an 


blighted fruit bestow 


A lesson man, with all his pride, must know— 
That as he plucks, and Nature's bounties drain, 
One voice alone can bid them bloom again. 


Ina less serious point, and as my 
humble lines but ill accord with the 
majesty of the view, May-day is a 
merry and boon-bestowing one, to a 
very” necessary, but too frequently 


a very pitiable class of little peo-° 


ple. Who can, with any thing like 
humanity in their hearts, look 
thoughtlessly upon the uncouth ca- 
ricatures, and outrageous mirth and 
jollity, which London puts forth on 
the morning of the day, when we may 
almost call her a city of chimney- 
sweepers? Who can be so un-Sama- 
aly endowed as to cross over to 
the other side, when the proclama- 
tions for charity of these dingy 
children of dangerous labour, made 
with the badges of their hard ser- 
vice, rattle upon the ear? Who can 
purse the brows, and curl the nether 
lip, when, from out a gigantic ap- 
parition of finery and flowers, every 
hour discovering less gaudiness and 
more decay, a black and grinning 
countenance, like the Indian effigy’s 
at a tobacconist’s, or a sable terrier’s 
from beneath a French bonnet, or— 
“the greatest is behind ”—like the 
mug of the lamented, glorious Billy 
Waters, of fiddling memory, from 
under his gala cocked-hat, looks a 
solicitation for charity, or speaks an 
entreaty for a fee? For mine own 
part, I really prefer these of the 
Montague faction to the rival Capu- 
lets of Christmas; to. the Yorkists 
and Laneasters, of Whitsuntide, 
with their red and white badges ; 
and even to the gambollers and 
dream or omen diviners of Midsum- 
mer: and I dare say the kind-heart- 
ed, hospitable lady that created the 
Sweeps’ Jubilee,sleeps just as sound- 
ly, and rests as contentedly, as 


though she had given her cakes and 
E. M. May, 1524. 


her pence to endow a monastery, or 
sent a hundred unfortunate vaga- 
bonds to the tread-mill. Of a veri- 
ty, these dramatists of sooty proper- 
ties, and begrimed faces, do enact a 
May-morning farce of never-tiring 
action and character; the modesty 
of nature might, it is possible, be 
a little overstepped in their perfor- 
mance, but, after all, | must be per- 
mitted to doubt whether they do not 
read us a lesson of pity and amuse- 
ment, to the full as instructive as 
the equestrian performers’ venatory 
annual ardour at Epping, or the va- 
riations of the quadrille—if the 
citizens have yet conquered its in- 
tricacies—at the Easter ball of me 
Lor Maire de Londres. 

Then again, is not May the sweet 
prologue to the sportsman’s drama ; 
the overture to all his healthful and 
busy acts; the prompter’s bell of 
preparation, as the curtain of thin 
and sun-ray’d mists rises, and dis- 
plays those scenes—the river and 
the race-plain—so congenial to his 
feelings and his taste? [s it not 
sweet to hie to the shady glades, 
and the rippling waters, when the 
breath of the south wind gently 
curls the surface of the streain, and 
softly agitates, as doth an infant’s 
sigh the toy-flag he handles, the 
searcely-filled leaf of the drooping 
willow, or the thin, but aspiring 
poplar? There shall you see the old 
angler’s contemplative face lighted 
up with the fires of success, as the 
speckled monarch of the watery 
realm lashes and plunges desperate- 
ly, but uselessly against the practice 
and skill of his conqueror; and you 
shall behold the younger professor 
of the angle, joyous amidst “* hope 
deferred,” till, at last, a very lucky 
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and a more than accustomed skilful 
throw secures him a_ half-pound 
fish, and he pockets his prey, proud- 
er than Alexander with his king- 
doms, and Cwsar with his conque StS 2 
and you shall participate, parvis 
componere magna, good-naturedly 
with the <4¢t/e fisherman, as he 
chuckles and betrays his red dim- 


ig beauty’s indentures, and fron, 
iis crooked pin and thread line 
dangling from a two-foot rod, he 
disentangles the diminutive minnow, 
and then looks about him with the 
triumph and assurance ef the great 
Isaac himself, and, as the simile eX. 
resses, we will not assert its infal- 
libity, « ‘as happy as a prince.” 


Ol, ‘tis cheering to list the mellow horn’s ery, 

And madd@ning o'er hill and through valley to fly ; 

And the swift prey on foot, it ts glorious to hear” 

The staunch hounds ery commingle with our hearty cheer, 


‘Tis merry at feast-board, and lovely in bower, 

When dark wine is sparkling, and bright eyes have power, 
And gay youths and fair maidens the dance sweep along, 
And the fretted roofs echo with laughter and song. 


But yet, to my fancy, the stream — by 


Ase le aras my I uly’ s soft hand an 


blue Cc ye; : 


And the sigh of the south wind, just stirring the lake, 
Is asrich as the horn blown o’er field or in brake : 
And I leave to the feasters their bowls’ ruby tide 
formy hour of content at the shady brook’s side. 


Beyond, however, its delights, its 

eambols, its charities, its splen- 
dours, and its sports, hesides these 
pleasing and pleased scenes and be- 
ings, we owe to thee, fair May! a 
suit and service which life will not 
sufhce to obliterate and repay. Wil- 
liam Shakspeare—the poet of all 
nature—he that has no parallel— 
who was not of an age, but for all 
time —-was warmed in thy sunshine, 
and cradled amidst thy flowers, 
thereafter doomed to be imitated, 
naturalized, and rivalled by his 
own. Were all else forgotten, thou 
shouldst live in our heart’s core, 
and be dear unto us for this, crown- 
ed empress of ve ‘rdure! fair hand- 
maid of spring! Well mightest 
thou be the poet’ $ favourite, when 
he that was and is the poet’s master 
came hither to be his adoration; 
well mightest thou be nature's 
bounty -bestow er, When he that w as, 
and is, her high-priest, flung the in- 
cence of glory, light undying, for 
our guidance, from her altars; and 
well mightest thou gladden the 
sense, and warm the he ‘art, and in- 
vigorate the hopes of man, when he 
waved his wand of inspiration, and 
bid the passions —hope and fear, 
love and bate, pride and charity— 


stalk, as it were, in the complete 
panoply of buried days, and mould. 
ing all hearts with sympathy, or 
harrowing all souls with dread! 

Oh, truly, truly, thou shouldest he 
the Poet’s Jubilee, and thy smiles 
and garlands be birth-day offerings 
to sweeten his decayless memory, to 
decorate and beautify his hallowed 
sepule hre. And you, ye beloved of 
genius, children of the Muse, woers 
of the Nine! hang not up your 
harps upon the willows, weep not 
by the waters of Babylon! he is 
not dead, but sleepeth, and it will 
not be for man to hear the dying 
strain of the swan of Avon. Impe- 
rishable and immortal his fame en- 
dureth, and his name fadeth not 
away. Come, then, ye followers of 
his, but not equals ; ye whom poetry 

delights, and fancy enlivens ; come 
with me, and o'er our flowing bowls 
be his proud glories freshly remem- 
bered. This is our day of = rispian, 
and well might we ‘ stand a tip- 
toe when this day is named,” and 
< yearly - the vigil feast our 
friends.” Come, then," kind friends, 
sweet friends,” let us, in no inappro- 
priate strain, give it, and him, who 
has no pi arallel, 


A hundred thousand welecomes—welcome all! 
And by the faith of man, nor tide of pomp, 
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The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

Not all these laid in bed majestical, 

Has the forehand and vantage of its worth. 
Beyond what can be valued rich or rare, 

A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable, 


We owe our bosom lord. 


It were all one, 


That I should like a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it; he is so above me. 

Ido not smile at me, friends and countrymen, 
For ye shall find he shall outstrip all praise, 
And make it halt behind him. Pure respect, 
The safety and the health of the whole state, 
The inward service of the mind and soul, 
The perfume and suppliance of the minute, 
Hold it a fashion that we boast him of. 

Oh! what a noble piece of work—in truth, 
In faculty, in reason infinite, 

The most replenished, sweet work of nature, 
Which from the prime creation e’er she frai’d 
© brave spirit! he is fancy’s midwife, 

Ruling at will by his so potent art : 

So sweet and voluble is his discourse, 

That aged years play truant at his tales, 

And younger hearings are quite ravished. 
He's of imagination all compact, 

Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones 
The forms of things unknown his ready pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

Turn him to any part of poesy, 

The ghordian knot of it he will unloose 
Familiar as his garter. ——————-—— 

Heav’n has him now—yet let our idolatrous fancy 
Still sanctify his reliques; and this day 
Stand aye distinguish’d in the calendar 

To the last syllable of recorded time. 

Sweets to the sweet, farewell! 

For if we take him but for all and all, 

We ne'er shall look upon his like again. 


I have called my offering appro- 
priate ; answer, ye who have been 
willing to plunge me into the abyss 
of vanity, if it be not so? for it is 
the mighty magician himself that 
speaks, and I should have despised 
myself had I entrusted my offering 
to other poet; the mere tact of se- 
lection be mine, the glory his. Cy- 
nics and sceptics, are ye answered 
now ? 


Month of flower and blossom, 
adieu! empressof verdure, farewell ! 
the proudest of thy votaries might 
have spoken thy praises, and moulted 
no feather of his renown; the hum 
blest has done so, without, he would 
fain indulge the hope, adding a 
quartering of disgrace to his, but 
little achievement honoured, escut 
cheon, 

1. FP. Srvuarr. 

May Sth, \s21. 


Note.—The old style of the calendar marks Shakspeare’s birth-day to be the 
23d of April, 1564 ; but this, by our modern computation, is the 5th of May , 
aud, therefore, although pretty much of the old school in my likings, I conclude 
myself correct in founding my data upon modern precedents: besides, it is not 
to be thought of that the month of fools and showers should boast, now-a lays, 


the gigantic diguity of affording a birth-day to him who was all wisdom and 
smiles. 
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Slanzas. 


STANZAS TO — 


Come, tell me thy sorrow, young stranger, 
Why strings the sad tear to thine eye ? 
Why, from thy companions a ranger, 
Dost thou steal forth unnotic’d to sigh? 
Why, flying from pleasure and gladness, 
Dost thou wander thus lonely to mourn ? 
Come, tell me, young stranger, the sadness 
With which thy young bosom is torn. 


















Have the clouds of misfortune o’ershaded 
Thus early thy life’s rising day ? 

Have the sunbeams of pleasure all faded, 
That promis’d to brighten thy _. 

Has the friend of thy bosom betray’d thee, 
And does thy proud heart overflow ? 

Come, tell me what sorrow has made thee 


Thus early acquainted with woe. 


Does one thou hast cherish’d deceive thee, 
And are love’s fairy visions o’erthrown ? 

Does he smile on another, and leave thee 
To mourn o’er his falsehood alone ? 

Yet think not thy fate is uncommon, 
"Tis the danger thy sex ever ran ; 

We weep o’er the falsehood of woman, 
And are mute on the honor of man. 


And friendship ’s a soft budding flow’ret, 
That blows in the sun’s gleaming ray ; 

When the bright smiles of Fortune embow’r it, 
Its blossoms spring thick in our way. 

"Tis a lovely exotic just filling 
The vase of the heart for a time; 

But life’s storms for the buds are too chilling, 
And it pines for a tenderer clime. 


Ah, think not, young maiden, that sorrow 
Has only been placed to thy share ; 

Look round to the world, and there borrow 
A solace to soften thy care. 

There is some share of anguish oppressing 
The happiest mortal thou ‘It see, 

Then with gratitude number each blessing 
That Nature has shed upon thee. 


LS. B. 
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Extracts from a Journal written on 
the Coasts of Chilt, Peru, and 
Mexico, in the Years 1820, 1821, 
and 1822. By Captain B. Hall, 
R.N. 2vols.12mo. Edinburgh, 
is24. pp. Zl. 1d. Is. 

Captain Basil Hall is already well 
known to the public as the author 
of a very interesting and popular 
description of the Liqueo or Loo 
Choo islands, on the coast of China, 
which he visited a few years ago, in 
command of one of his Majesty’s 
ships ; and the inhabitants of which 
he represented as living in a state of 
almost primitive simplicity and of 
moral excellence. The present vo- 
lumes are descriptive of the state of 
society in the countries of South 
America, which the barbarous poli- 
cy of Spain had kept from all com- 
munication with the rest of man- 
kind, but which are now daily be- 
coming better known to the nations 
of Europe. Captain Hall's work 
strongly reminds us of his former 
publication: it breathes the same 
amiable feelings, and evinces the 
same practical good sense and libe- 
ral notions; and, we are sorry to 
say, it displays the same subordina- 
tion of knowledge to mere amuse- 
ment, or to what, in the language of 
the general mass of readers, is called 
interest. 

Captain Hall left England, in the 
command of the Conway frigate, in 
August 1820; and at Rio de Janei- 
ro he received orders to proceed into 
the Pacific ; in consequence of which 
he doubled Cape Horn, and arrived 
at Valparaiso, the out-port of Santi- 
ago, the capital of Chili, on the 19th 
of December 1820. Between this 
date and his finally taking his de- 
parture from the Pacific, in June 
1822, on his return to England, he 
visited every port and material sta- 
tion, from the northern extremity of 
Patagonia to the port of San Blas 
in Mexico; and in his description 
of all he saw and heard, he may be 
fairly said to have observed Ham- 
let's directions to an honest chro- 
niecler, “© Nanght extenuate, nor set 


down aught in malice.” Our only 
fault with Capt. Hall is, that he has 
too superficially confined himself to 
the mere description of social life 
and customs, in a country which 
presented such a novel and exten- 
sive field for the observations and 
scrutiny of the philosopher and man 
of science. 

The inhabitants of South America 
and of Mexico are necessarily ina 
state of greater ignorance than the 
people of Europe; but the lower 
orders of society, in all civilized 
countries, are, in point of informa- 
tion, pretty nearly on a par; and 
the principal difference in the man- 
ners or sentiments which arise from 
the state of literature, of science or 
of the arts, must almost exclusively 
affect the higher and more wealthy 
classes. We accordingly gather from 
our author’s volumes, that the society 
of the gentry and of their families 
throughout Spanish America, is lit- 
tle caleaiaal to afford any perma- 
nent satisfaction to a saiiielntan’ 
or well-bred European. To a tra- 
veller rapidly passing through a 
country, social intercourse is rather 
an object of curiosity than of parti- 
cipation; but our author appears to 
have possessed opportunities of be- 
coming familiar with the domestic 
lives of the South Americans ; and 
he bears witness to their general 
suavity of manners, to their hospi- 
tality, frankness and benevolence. 
The poorer people are cheerful and 
kind to each other, civil to their su- 
periors, decorous in their manners, 
extremely humane, and decidedly 
superior to what is ealled the canaille 
in Europe. 

It does not appear that the ladies 
of Chili or Peru are subject to those 
restraints, the emanations of jea- 
lousy, which are so celebrated in 
Spain. On the contrary, they seem 
to indulge in every freedom that 
does not trespass upon delicacy. 
The piano, guitar and lute are thei 
chief accomplishments : but female 
education appears to be at a low ebb 
—On one vecasion our author was 
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rather smitten with the sister of his 
host; a dark, handsome girl, “ ele- 
gant in her manners, simple and 
unaffected in her behaviour, and, 
though much beyond all the people 
about her both in kAnovle dge and in 
judgment, truth, however, bids me 
add, that this young lady could nei- 
ther read nor write, and had proba- 
bly never heard a book read out of 
church. But there was nothing un- 
common inthis.’ In what her su- 
periority of knowledge consisted, 
our author does not inform us, and 
it is — our ingenuity to ima- 
gine. Captain Hall acquaints us 
that the ladies in these countries are 
superior to the men; but how much 
of this singular opinion is to be at- 
tributed to the author's gallantry, 
we will not pretend to say. The 
attention which the w omen, even of 
the lower orders, receive from the 
other sex, is not, as in Europe, the 
result of ceremony or politeness, but 
is evidently the homage of the judg- 
ment and the offspring of the heart, 

for it is evinced in the retirement of 
domestic life, and not ostentatiously 
displayed in public; for, on the con- 
trary, * when abros ad. the men were 
very negligent of good manners ; 
and although actual rudeness was 
contrary to their nature, they were 
in general careless of the wishes of 
the women, and never sought op- 
portunities of obliging them, nor 
seemed to take any pleasure i in being 
useful on trivial oceasions. 

At Guayaquil, in the burning lati- 
tude of 2°S., the ladies are totally 
different from the Spanish females, 
or from the inhabitants of other tor- 
rid climes. They are extremely fair, 
with light hair and blue eyes. This 
isa fact of great import: ince in the 
natural history of our species, and 
is explicable on no general princi- 
ples.—The one ruling passion of the 
female breast was never more strong- 
ly displayed than in a celebr ated 
beauty of Copiapo. This lady had 
scorned the narrow sphere of influ- 
ence which a provincial town af- 
forded to her beauty, and she pant- 
ed to enjoy the triumphs she was 
sure to reap at the capital. So strong 
was this ruling desire, that even the 
earthquakes did not distract her 
aunts from the object. “1 see,” 
cried she, “ other people running 
out of their houses, beating their 


breasts, and imploring mercy ; and 
decene V; of course, obliges me to dy 
the same: but I feel no alarm, my 
thoughts are all at Santiago.” By; 
even this extraordinary fact is, a, 
least, equalled by the followine 
story. 

A renowned representative of ima 
jesty, a viceroy of Peru, solicited, 
with royal SUCCeSS, the love of a 
celebrated actress, named La Peri 
cholé, ‘The Senora dissipated large 
sums of the public money, and resy 
lutely determined to enjoy, if it was 
only for one hour, a dignity that 
none but a grandee of the highest 
class had ever enjoyed i in Peru, from 
the earliest days of the monarchy 
—this was, to drive thror ugh the 
streets of Lima, not in a plebeian 
gig, calesh or balancin, but in a 
close carriage. In vain the infatu 
ated Viceroy urged that such a tres 
pass upon aristocracy would rouse 
the fury of all the crandees of the 
country; the affair would be re- 

vorted at the court of Madrid, and 
i should be deprived of his royal 
office. But La Pericholé persisted 
too great an abomination would it 
have been for her to ride in the Vice 
roy’s owncarriage ; and to ride in a 
carriage without guards would have 
occasioned an insurrection. At 
length all things were ingeniously 
contrive “dl. A new coac ‘th was built 
for the ambitious Pericholé: the di 
voted Viceroy went first in his ea 

riage of state, with a window cu 
behind that he might keep his ey 
upon his mistress; the lady followe i 
in her new coach; the usual train 
of carriages followed,—(oh, siain to 
Spanish nobility !)—and the body 
guard and troops surrounded the 
procession. The delighted Peri 
cholé passed and re passed throug’) 
Lima, with thousands shouting at so 
wonderful a sight; and at length 
the triumphant “concubine drew up 
before the cathedrale, declared lie 
ambition satisfied, and devoted hei 
coach to the service of the chureh, 
and desired it might carry the Hos! 
whenever the sacrament of extreme 
unction was to be administered. 

The ladies of Peru are ..\. brated 
for their figures, and ‘their — 
consists of the saya, or pe tticoat, 
tieht, that, but for its daatiele, 
nh otion of the limbs would be impos 
sible. Over this is a louse petticos! 
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called, bya misnomer, the mianto or 
cloak. So far all is ve ry comely 
and decent. But, instead of this 
manto or upper petticoat hanging 
as all honest petticoats ought to 
hang, the ladies are in the habit of 
drawing it * over the head, breast 
and face; and it is kept so close by 
the hands, which it also conceals, 
that no part of the body, except one 
eye, and sometimes only asma | por- 
san of one eye, is perceptible.” —_ 

Captain Hall argues like a grave 
philosopher , Whether this outré tres- 

yiss upon decorum is compensated 
by the display which it occasions of 
the fine forms of the Peruvian wo- 
inen, and of their very beautiful 
style of walking. For our parts, as 
grave critics, we must lay down an 
inviolable principle, that no com- 
pe nsation 
to atone for a violation of female 
delicacy and decorum. 

The drama, throughout Spanish 
America, is at a iniserably low ebb. 
The clergy excommunicate or ana- 
thematize all members of the corps 
dramatique ; ; but then they give their 


full sanction to the bull- fivhts.— 
These savage exhibitions are the 


rincipal, and indeed the only pub- 
ic amusements throughout Chili 
and Pern: but the struc tures for 
these national displays are mean, 
and the matadores unskilful; so 
that the contests display no dexteri- 
a they exhibit scenes of clumsy 
butchery, and ave described by Cap- 
tain Hall to be s: anguinary and cruel 
beyond what the average ‘of Hotten- 
tots would endure to witness. And 
vet these brutal exhibitions are vi- 
sited by all ranks, and by every age 
and sex. They are pe rmitted by the 
clergy; and ‘it is singular, that, 
though all classes are thus halt. 
tuated to scenes of cruelty, the 
Chilians, Peruvians and Mexicans 
are decidedly a humane people. 

We have two very excellent de- 
scriptions of the almost miraculous 
dexterity of the Chilians at Lasso- 
ing, to which the people are reared 
from their earliest infancy. The 
gnasso, or horseman, attac hes a rope 
of bull’ s-hide to the girth of his 
horse, at the other end of which is a 
hoose with a running knot. This 
noose he whirls over his head, viv: 
ing ita round or oval shape, as oc 
Casion may require, by a dexterous 
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ject of his chace, 


can possibly be suflicient 
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turn of the wrist. ‘The guasso then 

gallops over hedges and ditches, and 
trips up wild bull or horse, the ob- 
by throwing the 
lasso with unerring precision over 
horns or neck, or even under any 
particul: irleg, as the animal might 
raise it from the ground in his flight. 
The chace thus caught, is either 
killed by the guasso, or, if it bea 
wild horse, he puts a bit into his 
mouth, and, mounting his bare back, 
flies over the country, taming the 
furious animal by fatigue, beating, 
and absolute mastery. 

Captain Hall witnessed great 
periodical slaughter of cattle for the 
season, at the house of a great Chi- 
lian cattle dealer. The bulls were 
all in an enclosure; and each ani- 
mal being successively goaded, rush- 
ed through the barrier at which 
stood the guassos. The enfuriated 
beast wildly tears through the open- 
ing, and rushes tow: rds the fields ; 
but his rage and ve locity and 
strength avail him nothing against 
the irresistible “whieh, in 
the midst of dust, and a contusion 
seemingly inextricable, were placed 
by the guassos with perfect correct- 
ness over the parts aimed at. The 
noble beast is thus thrown down, 
and, snorting with fury, his breath 
drives up a cloud of dust; but aman 
on foot, with a sharp knife, instantly 
leaps upon him, and in one minute 
the powerful animal is a mere life- 
less mass—so superior is mental to 
phy sical power. 

The immense range of mountains 
which run longitudin: ally a 
both Americas, from about rr 
Horn to the Arctic Sea, abound i 
volcanos, and the adjacent ¢ aaa s 
are consequently lis ible to fre quent 
and most destructive earthquake Ss. 
The dreadful earthquake at the ¢ 
racas, in 1505, is yet fresh in the 
public mind; but in some parts of 
South America, we find earthquakes 
equally destructive, and expected 
pe riodically like the celestial phe no- 
mena. Copiapo, a town in © hili, is 
destroyed by ear thquakes about eve- 
ry twe nty- thre e years ; but no sooner 
is the « ‘atastrophe over, than the rem- 
nant of the inhabitants again begin to 
build their massy habitations. The 
town was totally destroyed in 1773, 
= 96, and in IS19; and yet, in 1820, 


lassos, 


Captain Hall found the people busily 
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einployed in rebuilding their houses 
on the same spot. The earthquake 
of 1819 lasted from the 3rd to the 
Lith of April, and the earth rolled 
like the billows of the sea. The 
town was totally destroyed, the walls 
being thrown down in every direc- 
tion. In order to resist these shocks, 
these walls had been built from three 
to four feet thick, and never more 
than twelve feet high. The chapel, 
which was destroyed, had been built 
with large flat bricks, the walls im- 
mensely thick, and supported by 
buttresses so Immense as to occupy 
an area considerably greater than 
the chapel itself. Earthquakes are 
confined to very narrow spots; for 
a village or suburb, only a mile and 
a half from Copiapo, was but little 
injured. Copiapo is 54 miles from 
the coast, and is adjacent to a silver 
mine, 

The climate of Chili and of Mexi- 
co is beautiful; that of Peru is ex- 
tremely warm. The staple objects 
of commerce or of exports from these 
countries to Europe, will be the pro- 
duce of the gold, silver and copper 
mines, the latter of which are ex- 
tremely numerous. What these 
countries have hitherto produced, 
forms no criterion whatever of the 
wealth they are capable of yielding ; 
for the wretched system of the old 
Spanish government almost annihi- 
lated the produce of industry. The 
mines of Mexico are numerous and 
productive almost beyond credibi- 
lity; and yet, such is the salubrity 
of the climate, and the immense fer- 
tility of the soil, that Humboldt cal- 
culates its mineral productions to be 
inferior to what the soil will produce 
under a free and equitable govern- 
ment. But, with respecteven to min- 
ing, the old regime kept the people 
in so barbarous a state of ignorance, 
that their machinery was of the 
rudest description, the mines were 
worked to no great depth, and some 
mines had no machinery at all. 
Captain Hall visited one in which 
the miners had to bring the ore up 
to the surface on their backs. In 
point of either minerals or the pro- 
duce of the soil, Spain, compared to 
Spanish America, is a mere barren 
speck; and yet all these vast re- 
gions have been kept by the Spanish 
Kourbons in a state of unprodue- 
tiveness, merely to favor the mono- 


oly of the mother country. Thus, 
Mexico found she could supply Eu- 
rope with wine at the lowest price 
at which an article can become an 
object of commerce. The Mexicans 
therefore naturally began to plant 
vineyards ; but the government of 
Madrid, in 1803, had all the vines 
rooted up, in order, as they said, 
that the merchants of Cadiz might 
sell the wines of Spain at a higher 
price. On one occasion, all the to- 
baeco of the country was destroyed, 
onthe same principle; whilst olives, 
hemp, flax, saffron, and many other 
articles, by the cultivation of which 
the people of America could have 
grown rich, were forbidden to be 
planted at all. 

The whole political, commercial, 
and ecclesiastical system of Spain 
towards the colonies, was horrible 
in the extreme. The executive and 
judicial functions were entrusted to 
the same hands; all ofhces were 
bought and sold; and even the 
judgments at law were notoriously 
objects of bribery. Taxes were im- 
posed at the arbitrary will of the go- 
vernment; the torture was rendered 
legal; and imprisonments even for 
life, in the most horrible dungeons, 
were imposed without even the form 
of atrial. The prisons were humid, 
filthy, and swarming with vermin; 
and in these were thrown offenders 
without any classification of crimes, 
or any distinction of rank, colour, 
age or sex. In Lima, with a popu- 
lation of 70,000 persons, there were 
but two prisons, and both of the de- 
scription we have been just mention- 
ing. In these, corporeal punish- 
ment was at the discretion of the 
jailor and his officers; the torture 
was openly applied; men, women 
and cliildren were in a state of na- 
kedness; and the virtuous matron 
unfortunately in debt, or the modest 
virgin the object of persecution, wit- 
nessed and participated in these 
scenes equally with the robber or 
assassin. ‘On opening one jail, 
after the expulsion of the kingly 
government, we beheld,”’ says our 
author, “ several hundreds of men 
in rags, or entirely naked, their 
countenances withered, so that they 
were more like spectres in chains 
than men; they trembled at the pre- 
sence of the alguazil, who struck 
and insulted them. We examined 
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the food of these miserable wretches, 
worn to skeletons, and it proved 
such as the lowest beggar would 
have rejected with disgust.’ But 
not content with this, the Viceroy 
Abaseal constructed subterranean 
dungeons in such a manner, thata 
man could not place himself in any 
natural position !—a close dungeon 
in the burning climate of Lima!— 
and this and a thousand other such 
horrors practised ina country where, 
not a function of government, not an 
object of municipal police could be 
pursued without the expressed or 
tacit approbation of the priesthood. 
Qn San Martin’s opening Abascal’s 
dungeons, all the prisoners were 
found reduced to decrepitude and 
idiotcy. Must not the vengeance of 
heaven fall upon us, or upon any 
other country, that permits the re- 
lapse of the colonies to either Spain 
or Portugal? 

But the swarm of government 
officers (all of them from Old Spain) 
occasioned a heavy weight of taxes ; 
and whilst these, with tithes, were 
levied with the utmost rigour, the 
people, by restrictions, were kept too 
poor to answer such impositions 
without absolute ruin. Commerce 
with strangers was punished by 
death ; no native could own any 
part of aship—nor could they learn 
or practice any art or science relat- 
ing to commerce or manufactures ; 
they were prevented cultivating the 
soil, by being kept in large towns, 
that they might be more easily 
coerced by the military, The in- 
crease of population was checked as 
muchas possible. Gunpowder, salt, 
quicksilver, tobacco, &c. were objects 
of close royal monopoly; and the 
horrible Aleavala, a tax the most 
vexatious and ruinous that ever 
cruelty and stupidity invented, was 
enforced with rigour. ‘To these 
came priestcraft and the inquisition, 
those eternal scourges of human na- 
ture. All the liberal arts, the 
sciences, and literature, were prohi- 
bited to the inhabitants; and such 
advantage was taken of the brutal 
ignorance which this system had 
produced, that every man who did 
not buy a certain number of the 
Pope’s bulls, and particularly of the 
“ Bula de Confesion,” was denied 
absolution, the right of making a 
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will, and his property at his death 
was confiscated, 

Horrible as this system was, yet 
SO predominant and unconquerable 
is the servility of human nature, that 
all these and other such insults and 
persecutions were tamely submitted 
to by the people for three centuries ; 
and when, in 1808, circumstances 
favoured the breaking of their 
chains, all the upper classes and the 
majority of the een orders were 
either favourable to the old system 
or indifferent to change: it has cost 
mankind half a million of lives to 
subvert this system of horrors, and 
to substitute a polity of justice and 
wisdom!! How absurd, how sinful 
is it, then, in those whom we daily 
see acquiescing in every abuse, and 


‘ resisting every improvement of poli- 


tical, ecclesiastical, or social govern- 
ment, froma fear of engendering 
revolutions, History teems with the 
follies, the insolence, and oppression 
of the governors towards the govern- 
ed, and yet how few instances have 
we of successful, or indeed of any 
resistance on the part of the op- 
pressed ? 

Captain Hall’s work affords both 
direct and indirect evidence of the 
immense advantages already derived 
to the Americans from their revolu- 
tion. The oppressed citizen now 
tinds himself a moral, an intellec- 
tual, a responsible being. Education 
is diffused—industry is called forth— 
commerce has sprung into being— 
the produce of America has in- 
creased twofold in value, whilst the 
people are supplied with the com- 
forts of social life from Europe at 
one-fifth of their former value. Im- 
mense must be the benefit of this 
change to England. ‘The real sink- 
ing fund of our debt, will be the 
wealth accruing to us from our trade 
with America. 

Wherever the revolution has suc- 
ceeded in America, the inquisition, 
the slave trade, and, in some mea- 
sure, slavery itself, have been in- 
stantly abolished ; the influence of 
the priesthood has decreased, know- 
ledge has been diffused, useful exer- 
tions have succeeded to listless apa- 
thy and to vicious sloth, and social 
virtues and moral conduct have suc- 
ceeded to the senseless mummeries 
of superstition, 
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Captain Hall gives avery intelli- 
eible and interesting account of 
the revolutions of Chili, Peru, and 
Mexico. He bears witness to the 
most extraordinary sagacity, acti- 
vity, and valour of our able country- 
man, Lord Cochrane, whose exer- 
trons in the Chilian service evince a 
union of those high and rare quali- 
ties which constitute the great heroes 
of history. The work, without con- 
taining much of positive know- 
ledge, is full of amusement; it is 
replete with beautiful descriptions, 
and the volumes are rendered pleas- 
ing in the extreme, from the general 
prevalence of enlightened sentiments 
and of beneficent feelings. We must 
complain, however, of Captain Hall's 
total want of method and arrange- 
ment, although these deficiencies 
are, perhaps, implied in the title of 
the work, Hatracts from a Journal. 
Travels in Brazil, in the Years 1817- 

1820. By Dr. Joh. Bap. Von Spix 

and Dr. C. F. P. Von Martius. 

” vols. Svo. London: IS24. 

The whole of South America, 
with the still more valuable coun- 
tries of Mexico, New Biscay, New 
Leon, and New Navarre, have been 
hitherto kept, by political and reli- 
gious tyranny, in a state almost 
equivalent to inexistence with re- 
spect to any species of association 
with the eastern hemisphere. Their 
emancipation will call forth their 
vast resources to their own immense 
benefit, and to the general improve- 
ment of mankind. So conscious of 
the importance of America, are 
the European sovereigns, that we 
here find the king of Bavaria, the 
least commercial kingdom of Eu- 
rope, instituting researches into the 
states of the American continent, 
immediately the success of the revo- 
lutions had opened those countries 
to the traveller. 

In Ist5, the Royal Academy at 
Munich had, at the desire of the 
king, drawn up a plan of travels 
into South America, to be under- 
taken at the national expense. Dr. 
Von Spix and Dr. Von ~ sor were 
selected for this journey, and their 
route was sketched in the line from 
Buenos Ayres to penetrate into 
Chili, and trom thence either to 
Mexico, or to return by Quito and 
the Carracas. But circumstances 
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gave a preference to a journey to 
the Brazils, and our authors Jef 
Triest on LOth April, 1817; and ar. 
rived at Rio de Janeiro on Mth July 
following. They had sailed in one of 
two Austrian frigates which were 
conveying the Archduchess, the Em. 
peror of Austria’s daughter, to the 
Brazils, when she was to be married 
to the eldest son of the Kine of 
Portugal. We have rather too long 
a description given of this voyage, 
although our authors’ marine adven- 
tures are rather amusing toan Eng- 
lishman. No sooner had the frigates 
left Trieste, than, from the bad state 
of the rigging, and from bad ma. 
nagement, one ship was dismasted, 
and the one that bore our travellers 
lost her bowsprit. Clear of the 
Straits, this Austrian frigate of 40 
yuns is thrown into a state of violent 
alarm by the suspicious mancuvres 
of a strange vessel, which, mirabile 
dictu, turns out to be only a Portu- 
guese slave ship. But Austria has 
charts as well as frigates, and the 
Austrian chart had marked a reef 
of rocks, where no other chart in 
the universe had ever thought of 
marking them, #. ec. in the middle 
of the Atlantic. A loyal Austrian 
sailor would never think of disput- 
ing the authority of a government 
chart, and accordingly, when the 
ship was in the middle of the 
Atlantic, near the Equator, one 
evening, at nine o'clock, the man at 
the look out cried aloud—* breakers 
a-head; at this ery, all rushed in 
despair upon deck, and ran con- 
fusedly together ; some called fire, 
and others shipwreck,” Sec. At 
length this wild uproar is appeased, 
and the captain bethinks himself of 
a notable expedient, which is no 
less than to send a gallant lieute- 
nantina small boat, with a lantern, 
to look for these said rocks. A 
erson searching for rocks with a 
eaeas in the middle of the Atlantic 
ocean, is really an unprecedented 
occurrence in navigation. 

After visiting all parts of Rio de 
Janeiro and its svighbourheod, our 
authors proceeded to the southern 
captain-generalship, or province ot 
San Paulo, and from thence to Villa 
Rica, and the volumes before «s 
contain their proceedings only to 
this last city. They subsequently 
penetrated into the remotest bounda- 
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ries of the Brazils, and to the con- 
fines of Peru; and an account of 
this part of their journey is to be 
riven to the public in a future pub- 
Shan 

Drs. Von Spix and Martius are 
by no means of opinion that “a 
great book is a great evil.” The 
two volumes before us contain only 
the beginning of their personal nar- 
rative; and as to their scientific re- 
searches, they have already pub- 
lished separate works relating to 
the distinct branches of natural his- 
tory. But of the — volumes, 
by far the most valuable parts are 


‘those relating to natural history, 


and which we suspect must be in- 
cluded in the separate works of 
science to which we have alluded. 
The volumes before us, therefore, 
exhibit some little tact at the art of 
book-making, the personal narra- 
tives of the authors being made the 
means of again printing what they 
have already published. 

The present work, however, is 
of much interest; and although we 
cannot give our authors the highest 
praise for felicity of description, the 
volumes contain suflicient of narra- 
tive and incident to amuse, whilst 
its botanical and mineralogical data 
are very valuable. 

Rio de Janeiro, the capital of 
Brazil, is estimated by our authors 
to have contained a population of 
only 50,000 before the arrival of the 
court from Lisbon, and which, on 
that event, was increased by an influx 
of foreigners, and of persons from 
the country, to 110,000. The city 
is built of granite, and is laid out 
in squares, and straight streets in- 
tersecting at right angles. The city 
stands on a tongue ot land runnin 
to the north from the main look 
and surrounded by hills, on one of 
which, the Corcovado, stands the 
striking object of the church of 
Nossa Senhora da Gloria. The 
houses are low, narrow, and deep, 
with old-fashioned latticed doors and 
windows; the streets are well paved 
with granite, having raised foot- 
ways. The surrounding hills to the 
north-east are covered with large 
buildings; and the several squares 
and — edifices give the city a 
handsome appearance. There is a 
superb aqueduct conveying water 
from the Corcovado to the different 
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fountains of the city, The bay is 
spacious and well fortified ; but the 
spring-tides tise about sixteen feet, 
and there is a current often dan- 
gerous to shipping; the trade, how 

ever, of the port is very consider 
able. The king, immediately on his 
arrival, reformed the public institu 

tions, assimilated them to these o! 
the mother country, opened the port 
to foreigners, established a library 

and school and college of surgery 
and medicine, an academy of artes, 
amilitary academy, an arsenal, and 
various other public institutions, En- 
couragement was given to European 
ingenuity, and a liberal spirit per 

vaded the public measures ; but the 
Brazilians were far from rejoiced at 
the arrival of the court, nor did they 
like the conversion of the country 
into an independent kingdom. 

The arts and sciences are atalow 
ebb, whilst French literature predo- 
ininates over all others; the Bra 
zilians are passionately fond of the 
writings of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
which accounts for the great preva 
lence of free-thinking or scepticism 
amongst them. ‘The works of Klop- 
stock and Gessner are but little 
known, but the modern metaphy- 
sician of Prussia, Kant, is generally 
studied and admired by the Alerads. 

The city is reckoned more un- 
wholesome than any other in Brazil, 
the situation rendering the air moist 
and hot; but our authors neither 
considered it nor found it unhealthy. 

The scenery in the neighbourhood 
of the capital is extremely beautiful, 
and agricultural experiments and 
speculations are pursued with laud- 
om energy, whilst the people in 
general evince a taste and passion 
for gardening. The late minister, 
Conde de Linhares, invited into the 
Brazils several hundred Chinese, and 
he established a plantation of the tea 
plant. Our authors saw about 6,000 
plants, yielding three crops of leaves 
in the year; the tea, however, was 
rather inferior to that brought from 
China. But experience may improve 
the mode of cultivating the shrub 
and of drying the leaves, and Europe 
ere long may receive an invaluable 
supply of this great article of com- 
merce from the Brazils, instead ot 
by the circuitous route to the coast 
of China. Amongst the many hor 
ticultural experiments made in the 
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vicinity of Rio de Janeiro, we find 
those of a priest who had succeeded 
in raising an abundance of figs, 
peaches, and grapes: but this en- 
terprising ecclesiastic had also suc- 
ceeded in an extensive manufactory 
of horse-shoes. Our authors’ journey 
in the country surrounding Rio de 
Janeiro impressed them witha strong 
persuasion of the eligibility of Eu- 
ropean emigration to the Brazils. 
A European “ who has secured a 
settlement in the beautiful country 
of Brazils will most willingly ac- 
knowledge it for his second home ; 
nay, if he has again visited Europe, 
he will, with increased attachment, 
wish himself back again, and will 
celebrate Brazil as the most glorious 
country on the surface of the ee 

Our travellers left Rio de Janeiro 
on Sth December to proceed on their 
journey to San Paulo. The bad 
roads, the precarious accommoda- 
tion, and the mosquitoes, were 
trifling evils compared to the restive- 
ness of the Brazilian mules, which 
were for ever breaking loose, run- 
ning wild, overturning baggage and 
dismounting riders, and showing the 
very reverse qualities of the pa- 
tience, surefootedness and even ob- 
stinacy for which their tribe is cele- 
brated in the three quarters of the 
eastern world. At the royal resi- 
dence of Santa Cruz, upon the San 
Paulo road, notwithstanding very 
extensive pastures, several thousand 
head of cattle, and a_ thousand 
slaves, every thing continues in the 
neglected state in which Mawe de- 
scribed it many years ago; and in 
spite of an immense herd of cows, 
his most faithful majesty, say our 
authors, “‘ must content himself with 
Irish salt butter.” On this road 
there is a large Indian village si- 
tuated under the tropic, and the 
name of it is an Indian word signi- 
fying “the place where the sun 
turns back,”’ a proof that these sa- 
vages, like the Chaldean shepherds, 
were observers of the celestial 
phenomena. 

At one village they entered the 
church, where they found a super- 
abundance of wooden saints of most 
execrable sculpture; and there was 
also an ornament of a large manger, 
with the wooden image of Christ, 
of the most clumsy workmanship. 
lo the north of Brazil, there area 
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set of itinerant priests who travel 
through the back countries with two 
mules, one having a portable altar 
fixed to the saddle, the other carry. 
ing the priest and his baggage. ‘A 
boy attends him on foot, and when 
a mass is to be performed, the can- 
dies, the incense, and chalice, &c. 
are unpacked, and the price of a 
mass, or ofa sacrament, is two shil- 
lings. These travelling priests are 
supposed to make a good income. 
The conduct of the Brazilian priest- 
hood towards the Indian appears to 
us to be very sensible, and such as 
our Own missionaries might copy 
with advantage. They conciliate 
them by kindness and instruction in 
the common arts of life, carefully 
avoid exciting their anger by any 
attack on their prejudices, and in the 
first instance endeavour to civilize 
rather than to convert them. Our 
authors describe all the Indian tribes 
that they saw, as ugly, slothful, 
unwarlike, stupid, and morose. 
There is a weed of the Aborigines 
with the negroes. This race is mus- 
cular, with features of the Ethiopic 
cast, of a dark copper complexion, 
and with extraordinarily thick hair, 
or a medium between wool and hair, 
which stands up in a stiff mass toa 
foot in height above the forehead, 
giving them a ridiculous and un- 
pleasant appearance. 

The city of San Paulo stands on 
a hill, surrounded by an extensive 
plain. The streets are broad, light, 
and clean; the houses two stories 
high, and very old fashioned and 
ugly, being built of wooden frames 
and wicker-work, plastered over. 
There are three monasteries, an epis- 
copal palace, one library, a large con- 
vent, two nunneries, two hospitals, 
and a circus for the savage amuse- 
ments of the bull-fights. The Paulis- 
tasare tall, robust,and hard-featured ; 
social, lively, and good-tempered ; in- 
dustrious and enterprising ; and, from 
circumstances ceil with their 
history, they hold themselves the 
very flower and pride of the Brazils. 
The population of the city is 30,00), 
and that of the whole province 
was, in 1808, 200,478; and in 1815 
215,021: a very slow ratio of pro- 
gression, considering the climate, 
soil, and abundance of food. But 
the negroes here, as in almost all 
other slave countries, scarcely keep 
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up their population. The Paulistas 
are ignorant of the arts and ele- 
gancies of life; their music was exe- 
crable, their theatre, or stage, con- 
temptible. Their literature is con- 
fined to the classics and to monastic 
divinity; but the metaphysics of 
Kant,with their infidel consequences, 
were rapidly spreading amongst the 
gentry. 

The province is admirably adapted 
to grazing, and it abounds with me- 
talic ores. There are several iron- 
foundries conducted by Germans, at 
the royal expense, and their condi- 
tion corroborates the old observa- 
tion, of the ruinous policy of go- 
vernments meddling with manufac- 
tories. The climate is beautiful, 
and the soil might be made, by ins 
dustry, to yield almost ad infini- 
tum. The mulberry tree comes to 
great perfection; the  silk-worm 
breeds with rapidity, and produces 
a very fine thread. But there is 
another species of silk-worm, that 
breeds upon a laurel-shrub, and pro- 
duces an extremely brilliant filament. 
This is a most important fact, for it 
is possible, by means of South Ame- 
rica, to render raw silk as cheap in 
the European markets as raw cot- 
ton. The cochineal plant is also 
superabundant, and, ere long, may 
become an important article of com- 
merce, and diffuse wealth through- 
out the province. 

Our authors proceeded, on 10th 
January, 1818, on their journey to 
Villa Rica, traversing from 23°, to 
20°, degrees of S. lat. The countr 
from San Paulo to Villa Rica, is 
one vast mine of every precious and 
useful metal, and of every beautiful 
gem. So rich is this country in 
ores and jewels, that the plainest 
description of it assumes the ap- 
earance of fiction and romance. 
Jiamonds, yellow, blue and white 
topazes, garnets, and amethysts, 
with gold, not only in dust and 
ores, but in large lumps, weighing 
many pounds. 

Villa Rica, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Minas Geraés, is built on 
the eastern side of two hills, and on 
the river Oiro Preto; the streets are 
wide, long, well paved, provided 
with wells, and connected by four 
stone bridges. The houses are of 
stone, with slated roofs, and are of 
two stories high; there are ten cha- 
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pels, two considerable churches, a 
school, a theatre, prison, town-house, 
and a fort. The population of the 
province is 500,000, but that of the 
city only 8,500. The mechanical 
trades are flourishing in this city, 
and there are good roads in all di- 
rections, with a constant intercourse 
between San Paulo, Bahia, and the 
capital, which is distant 70 miles 
Portuguese (about 200 miles Eng- 
lish). 

The climate is temperate and 
healthy ; but the soil is not very 
fertile: nor is agriculture much at- 
tended to, mining and smelting be- 
ing the chief occupation of all 
classes. 

Our authors proceeded from Villa 
Rica to the north-west, to visit a 
tribe of Indians on the Rio Xipote. 
They passed through the city of 
Mariana, of 4,800 inhabitants, and 
the mines of S. Anna. In this route 
nature seems to have been profuse in 
her bounties. The mountains abound 
in every precious and useful mine- 
ral; the plains are fertile, and 
watered by numerous streams ; her- 
bage is most luxuriant, and immense 
tracts are covered with mighty fo- 
rest trees, with varied and superh 
foliage, giving shelter to uaiala of 
birds of the most diversified and 
beautiful plumage. Whilst millions 
are pining in Europe upon a — 
subsistence, wrung out of a taxed, 
a tithed, and high-rented land, Ame- 
rica has unoccupied tracts, of the 
richest soil, sufficient to feed fifty 
times her present population. If 
yolitical and religious freedom be 
but established throughout South 
America, what blessings will, ere 
long, accrue to mankind. The In- 
dians visited by our authors were a 
gloomy, morose, intractable tribe, 
living in the lowest state of barba- 
rity. Our authors returned to Villa 
Rica, and the second volume con- 
ducts them no further on their jour- 
ney than through these two pro- 
vinces of Minas Geraés and San 
Paulo. 

The translation of these volumes 
is far from good; there are many 
inaccuracies of composition, and in- 
elegancies of style, with a frequent 
change from the first to the third 
person, which looks, at least, sus- 
picious. Thus, in page 3, the 
us, and we, and our are always 
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used, but in page 4 we find a sud- 
den alteration to the ‘* travellers, 
they, their,” &c. The work itself 
is highly useful ; it contains so much: 
of facts relating to the natural his- 
tory of the country, that it must al- 
ways be valuable as a work of re- 
cord and of reference, Our authors 
do not deal much in political science, 
a circumstance not to be regretted, 
as their political notions are not 
very sound or generalized. We la- 
ment their propensity to herd with 
their own countrymen that are scat- 
tered throughout Brazil; the reader 

of such a work naturally expecting a 

description of Brazilian society and 

peculiarities, rather than an account 
of emigrated German officers, in the 
pay and employ of the Portuguese 

Government. 

In perusing the various works 
that have appeared relative to Spa- 
nish and Portuguese America, a re- 
ligious and humane mind cannot 
but lament that these immense 
and beautiful regions should have 
been so long a prey to the worst 
orgs and prejudices of a privi- 
eged few; and every man capable 
of an enlightened thought, or a 
virtuous emotion, must sincerely 
wish that neither Brazil nor Spanish 
America may ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, revert to their former 
possessors. 

Wolsey, the Cardinal, and his Times ; 
Courtly, Polilical, and Ecclesiasti- 
eal, By George Howard, Esq., 
author of Lady Jane Grey and 
her Times. pp. 591. London: 
Sherwood, Jones, and Co. 

Tuis is aninteresting production, 
and evinces great research in mat- 
ters which, though of little moment 
in themselves, are of the first im- 
portance in the lives of public men. 
Chronological errors lead to such a 
multiplicity of mistakes, that we 
frequently form the most erroneous 
opinions of those public characters 
whom they immediately affect. The 
reason is obvious. The moral value of 
all actions, whether publicor private, 
depends on the intention with which 
they are performed. Abstracted from 
this intention, there is neither good 
nor evil in actions; and, according- 
ly, the act that would be strictly 
moral in one agent, would be, not 
only immoral, but impious in ano- 
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ther. If, then, im the biog raphy of 
public men, we date their actions a; 
periods different from those in which, 
they occurred, ve cannot possibly 
trace the motives that led to them, 
nor, consequently, tell whether they 
do honour or dishonour to those by 
whom they were performed. Thy 
measure that would be not only in. 
= but cruel, this year, might 
0 not only politic, but dictated by 
the purest benevolence the year e1 
suing, from a change of circun. 
stances. Now, if some future his. 
torian, in recording the adoption of 
this measure, dated it in 1824, jr 
stead of 1825, he would necessarily 
conclude, and lead his readers to 
conclude, that those who brought it 
about were not only ignorant of the 
true interests of their country, but 
pomwares by a spirit that could only 

recorded to their disgrace. Frou 
the mode of dating historical events 
in the time of Wolsey, subsequent 
writers were frequently led into the 
errors which we on just mentioi- 
ed, As this mode is very briefly 
related by Mr. Howard himself, we 
shall describe it in his own words: 


“Previous to, and during the reigu 
of Henry VIII. it was customary to 
begin and end the year on Lady-day; 
but the modern mode of beginning the 
year on the Ist of January having then 
been partially adopted, the natural cou 
sequence was, that what happened in 
the months of January, February, and 
part of March, in any given year, by 
the first mode, was set down as in the 
year ensuing by those who adoptec the 
second, so as to render necessary thie 
practice afterwards so frequent, of dat- 
ing thus :—1520-1, 1526-7, &c. 

“ Then came another class of chrouo- 
logists, who date by the years of eaci 
king’s reign—a mode more uncertain 
even than those previously noted: for 
though all began the reign with the day 
which included demise and accession, 
yet some ended the reigning year, the 
first being, of course, a broken one, on 
the Ist of January, and others on Lady- 
day; whilst a third class carried on 
their dates from anniversary to aon- 
versary after the accession.”’ 


From the research which Mr. 
Howard has shewn in correcting 
these errors, and in tracing events 
to the real times in which they oc- 
curred, he enables us to view cha- 
racters in a clearer light, and te 
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trace circumstances and events to 
the real motives that brought them 
into existence. The life of Wolsey 
is notonly interesting in itself, but in- 
teresting as it stands connected with 
the history and politics of his time ; 
and yet his real character seems to 
have been generally mistaken by all 
our later writers. It is not from 
them, however, that Mr. Howard 
has imagined to himself the true 
character of Wolsey; and we can 
only add, that if he be mistaken in 
depicting his character, we are mis- 
taken ourselves. 

Le Littérateur, ou Morceaux choisis 
des meilleurs Ecrivains Francais, 
précedés Cun Traité sur la Pro- 
nonciation, et dun Traité sur la 
Versification—REcUEIL en prose 
et en vers, propre @ faire connai- 
tre les Beautés de la Langue 
Francaise, ainsi que le Génie et le 
Style des Auteurs qui Cont illus- 
tré: Par E. Mansart 
Tuat this work is not intented 

for the learned, the title sufficiently 

indicates; but perhaps the impor- 
tance and interest of the work is not 
the less on that account. It is in- 
tended for youth who, if they are 
not learned, may become learned ; 
who, if they betray no symptoms of 
early genius, may prove, by the fu- 
ture display of their intellectual 
powers, the fallacy of estimating 
talent by the unguided and wander- 
ing thoughts of the youthful mind. 

In a word, the work before us is 

peculiarly suited to those who would 

become acquainted with the ele- 
ments and beauties of the French 
language, particularly the latter. 

The selections are principally from 

Fenelon, La Harpe, Bossuet, Fon- 

tenelle, Buffon, Rousseau, Chateau- 

briand, Raynal, Volney, Bourda- 
loue, Massilon,Henault, D’Alembert, 

La Bruyere, Racine, Corneille, Vol- 

taire, Delille, Boileau, Quinault, 
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and Marmontel. And they seem to 
have been made from a perfect and 
intimate acquaintance with the beau- 
ties of these celebrated writers. We 
do accordingly recommend the work 
to the parents and guardians of 
youth who would become acquaint- 
ed with the beauties of French lite- 
rature. We cannot, however, ad- 
mit that the French language is 
capable of all the excellence which 
the author would attribute to it, in 
the following passage from Sainte 
Palaye, which he has prefixed to the 
work :—“ La langue Francaise est 
elégante et nombreuse ; elle joint la 
a a la clarté, les graces a 
‘energie; elles se plie i tous les 
styles, et a tous les tons ; elle sait tout 
exprimer et tout peindre; elle suffit 
aux besoins de la raison du génie et 
du sentiment.’’ Some of these cha- 
racters of excellence we readily ad- 
mit: we admit that the French lan- 
guage is capable of the highest 
elegance, precision, pers icuity, and 
grace; thatit is sufficiently copious to 
express and paint whatever any other 
language is capable of expressing 
and painting, and that it serves all the 
purposes of reason, genius, and sen- 
timent; but then we deny that it is 
numerous or energetic, or that it 
adapts itself to all styles and to all 
tones. It cannot, like the English, 
make the sound an echo to the sense, 
when the description is of a sublime 
and terrific character. What sounds 
in the French language can resem- 
ble Milton’s description of the open- 
ing of the gates of hell? It cannot, 
therefore, adapt itself to all styles, 
for there is a grandeur in style as 
well as in sentiment, of which it is 
wholly incapable. This, however, 
is not the fault of M. Mansart: an 
individual cannot mend the imper- 
fections of a language. He has 
made his selections with great judg- 
ment, and to higher merit we be- 
lieve he did not aspire. 
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EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE, PAINTING, AND ARCHITECTURE, ar 


ConTrRARY to custom, we shall, 
for once at least, begin our remarks 
on the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy with the contents of the 
lower room. This order will be 
new in critical arrangement. Yet 
it is not from mere Jove of novelty, 
that we have been induced to adopt 
it: for since we regard this as quite 
an inferior passion, and which has 
little to do with the pleasures of 
taste, we shall hope to be found 
tolerably free from its influence. 
The truth is, we question the pro- 
priety—and can by no means bring 
ourselves to acquiesce in the wisdom 
of the economy—either of Johnny 
Bull's rushing upward to the pic- 
ture-rooms, and only allowing the 
chinks and crannies of his sated at- 
tention to be occupied by sculpture, 
or of the less eager visitor’s just 
eddying for a minute or two in the 
sculpture gallery, ere he allows 
himself to float away with the main 
stream. 

Sculpture Gallery, have we termed 
this wretched, dark hole—so utterly 
unworthy of the works that have 
from time to time been doomed to 
its inefliciencies of light, space, and 
form? We beg to apologize, gentle 
reader, for the misnomer, and to re- 
iurn to our argument. We sce no 
sound reason for 


“ Preferring chivalry’s romantic hues 
To the chaste warblings of the classic 
muse :”” 


We think that no partaker of this 
annual national treat, can do better 
than give his attention, in all the 
vigour of its freshness, to such 
statues as those of our friend Watt; 
the good Dean of Christchurch ; 
Flaxman’s Psyche; and Sievier’s 
Sleeping Bacchante. Such works 
are not to be seen in any other of 
the current exhibitions; indeed such 
worksare very rarely to be seen atall., 

Nothing that we know of in com- 
memorative sculpture has been more 
pertinently conceived, or is more 
skilfully wrought, than No. 1010, a 
Statue of the late James Watt, by 
F. Cuantrey, R.A The subject 
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is here worthy of the artist, and, 
vice versa, the artist of his subject; 
for Watt was a man of genius, the 
benefactor of his country, and the 
friend of the human race. It is 
almost trite to say these things; but 
the reader has been apprised that to 
tell truth is our purpose, whether 
or notit should prove novel. The 
figure is reclined, unaffectedly easy 
in attitude, and seated on a chair of 
the antique consular form; nor jis 
the likeness less ‘“‘ express and ad- 
mirable,” than the action is appro- 
priate. We can speak of the former 
with some confidence, having been 
in Mr. Watt's company, and remem- 
bering him well. Who that has 
enjoyed that pleasure, shall ever 
forget the mild and unassuming 
cheerfulness,— the urbanity, with 
which he would eondescend to 
please, and to be pleased, with the 
innocent cheerfulness and unpreme- 
ditated frolic of women, children, 
and men that were far his inferiors 
in point of mental endowment? Who 
but has been reminded of the felici- 
tous expression of the poet, that he 


“ A graceful looseness, when he pleas’d, 
put on; 
And laughing, could instruct ?” 


But we here behold him studious 
and sedate, and as if revolving or 
fostering in his mind, some one of 
those vast inventions by which man- 
kind has been so much benefitted. 
With confidence do we write thus, 
knowing—or at least firmly believ- 
ing—that his fame, as the great 
adapter of the steam-engine, is but 
beginning. 

To the sculptor of single sta- 
tues, it is of the first importance 
that his statues should be characte- 
ristically employed: and if the 
statues of men of inventive genius 
happily become the subjects of his 
chisel, it is a point of great wisdom 
in the artist if he be able to direct 
or attract attention towards that by 
which the said genius has pre-em)- 
nently distinguished itself. Hence, 
in the celebrated statue at Cam- 
bridge, the immense value of the 
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prism in the hand of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, which, as he holds, he looks 
upwards, as if contemplating the 
source of that /ight which he had 
discovered the means of analysing. 
This is a touch of the sublime 
in sculpture, rarely attained; and, 
when we come to reflect on the 
severities of the art, and its limited 
means, in fact rarely attainable. 
But in the present instance, the 
compasses which Mr, Chantrey has 
placed in the right hand of his 
philosopher, while his left holds the 
mathematical diagram, marked on a 
scroll, upon which his mind is in- 
tent, is nearly of equal value; and 
would be quite so, if geometrical 
and arithmetical combinations of 
ratios of operative machinery and 
horse-powers, were as simple, as well 
known, and as capable of being 
caught at a glance, by the generality 
of observers, as the use of the prism 
in the analysation of light. It is, 
however, full fraught with meaning, 
and as near an approximation to the 
grand thought of Roubiliac, as the 
nature of the occasion admitted. We 
hope we have heard rightly that this 
fine statue is to be placed in the 
saloon at Soho; where posterity, as 
we trust, will find it, a monument 
as well to the filial piety of the 
younger Watt, as to the philoso- 
phical attainment of the elder. 

No. 1006—Isa statue, by the same 
artist, of the late Dr. Cyril Jackson, 
Dean of Christ-church ; to be placed 
inthe cathedral. A monument erected 
by subscription among the members 
of the college over which he presided 
for twenty-six years ; and is not less 
admirable than the former either in 
design or execution; nor less ho- 
nourable to all the parties concerned 
in its production. The good dean 
is attired in his sacerdotal costume, 
and seated ex-cathedra; his hand 
resting on that square-topped col- 
lege cap, which we take for granted 
is as proper a part of the —, 
nalia of a dean, as a mitre is of that 
of a bishop, or a helmet of that 
of a warrior. The whole dress, as 
Mr. Cuantrey has treated it, > 
pears very sculpturesque ; indeed the 
chiselling of hie drapery is quite a 
masterpiece of executive art, and 
shews (in spite of the much that 
has been said and written against 
modern habiliments as subjects of 
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imitation for the chisel and the pen- 
cil) how very eligible such costume 
may become under the hand of a 
master. A fine broad mass of shade 
falling downward from the lower 
part of the robe, gives relief to the 
figure, which indeed is so well com- 
posed with regard to light and 
shade—a consideration to the fullas 
important to a sculptor as toa painter 
—that it must have an effective chia- 
roscuro, placed almost any where, 
except in this dungeon ; this purga- 
tory, this inferno—of fine art. It 
may be some comfort, however, to 
those students over whom the worthy 
dean Jackson presided so long, and 
with so much Caen that a joyful 
resurrection in the Oxford cathedral 
awaits this superlative monument. 
A fine cast of feature, and a certain 
dignified air of conscious rectitude, 
cannot fail to strike the beholder as 
being in full harmony with the mild 
sense and kindness of character and 
expression, of the excellent prelate. 
In any cathedral, and however 
surrounded by other distinguished 
works, this sculpture must have an 
impressive effect, for probably so 
yood a figure of the kind never was 
exhibited before. 

A very charming little fellow 
stands next to the Dean of Christ- 
church, which, from the catalogue, 
we learn is the infant son of T’. Hope, 
Esq., sculptured by W. Beunes, 
(No. 1006.) He is indeed a very 
pretty, innocent-loooking boy, in an 
infantile action, pleased with a rab- 
bit, which he has just taken out of 
a basket, and is caressing. The 
figure is well drawn throughout, 
and very carefully executed in all 
its details. A basket, which is sup- 
posed to have contained the rabbit, 
and a piece of drapery which has 
covered it; while they serve to sup- 
port the figure, connect it very 
agreeably with the pedestal: but, a 
doubt steals on us here, which we 
shall not repress,—does not the little 
fellow lean rather too forward? If 
he does, it is very little, [the ques- 
tion is addressed to none but nice 
observers], and it may be, that to 
express the young idea—or senti- 
ment rather—of cherishing some- 
thing beloved, may have dictated 
this attitude. To those who may 
be thus struck with the artist’s in- 
tention, it will, doubtless, be re- 
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varded as a merit of a delicate kind, 
fut whether so or not, Master Hope 
isa very interesting and delicate little 
creature, in fine syiumetry, abound- 
ing with hopeful, innocent, and joy- 
ous anticipations ; and very like his 
mamma (Mrs. T. Hope), as all who 
have had the pleasure of seeing that 
lady will readily acknowledge. 

No. 1005, and 1013, are marble 
busts by the same artist; the former 
of JG. Lambton, Esq. M.P.; the lat- 
ter of The Right Hon. Lord Stowell ; 
both excellent likenesses. The tor- 
mer a Romanesque sort of head of 
an independent cake with just 
so much of intrepidity about it, as 
art and nature know how to blend 
with the amiability and gracefulness 
of youth. The latter a fine counte- 
nance also, characterized by a cer- 
tain air of firmness and judicial in- 
tegrity, which seems well to belong 
to one who has so long exercised 
magisterial authority. Both these 
busts are executed In good style: 
neither laboured too much nor too 
little: and we sincerely congratu- 


late Mr. Belhnes on his display of 


the present year, 

No. LO19—Is an admirable Bust 
in marble of HT. Fuse li, Esq. W.R./., 
by E. HW. Battey, R.A. A counte- 
nance of great character: very like 
that most original of original (ino- 
dern) artists and scholars, the Pro- 
fessor Fuseli: the flesh and hair 
sculptured with great truth and feel- 
ing, and quite in a superior taste. We 
find here the indications of advanced 
age justas much attended to as they 
ought to be; that is to say, marked, 
hut not so deeply asin any degree 
tu impair the mental expression. 

But our eye glances to the right- 
hand-ward, and we incontinently 
exclaim, Ha! friend Liston, art thou 
here? Do we behold thy first ap- 
pearance on these boards? Verily, 
friend Liston, this is too like thee. 
The ideality of thy comicality is de- 
stroyed by this near approach. The 
modeller may consider this as a 
compliment, if he pleases: but Mr. 
Joseru too truly tells us what we 
had rather not know, namely, that 
thy midsummer day's dream is fast 
passing away: and this recals to 
mind thy quaint question to a cer- 
tain lady of our acquaintance, when 
speaking of that bewitching ‘* Mid- 
summer Nights Dream,” in whichall 
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London had ere while been lalled,— 
whether she had seen thy Bottom? 
Verily, friend Liston, the present eX. 
hibition, in one sense, savours of thy 
Bottom. There is something of the 
ass about it, superinduced, certainly, 
by thy Robin Goodfellow, or robbing 
oodfellow of an artist. Seriously—if 
we can be serious on such an oc- 
casion—if, in our last article, we 
commended the academician Bailey 
for confining himself to his adroit 
indications of age, and for his wise 
suppression of certain furrowed 
wrinkles and other awkward suh- 
stitutes for 


“ becks and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s check, 
And love to live in dimple sleek ;” 


we cannot do other than discom 
mend Mr. Joseph for dwelling on 
the details and decays of Liston’s 
countenance with that pertinacious, 
fac-simile, Denner-like, fidelity ; — 
with that lawyer-like cross-exaini- 
nation, which, disregarding the 
adage, that truth is not at all times 
to be spoken, insists on the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; 
and leading us to find a cast, where 
all the muscles are relaxed by the 
drag of the moulder’s plaster 
where we look and wish for an 
abstract idea of Liston: for, be it 
made known to those who know it 
not, that the chaste muse of Sculpture 
deals chiefly in abstract ideas. [tis 
for this reason that she rejects co- 
lour, and contines her highest efforts 
to the pure marble, Liston’s bust 
wants but the additions of colour, 
and a wire by means of which to 
move the eyes from beneath or be- 
hind, in order to become perfectly 
and vulgarly ridiculous. Everybody 
laughs at it, however, as itis. I 
fact, it seems next to impossible to 
dissociate the ideas of Liston and 
laughter. This performance is nun- 
bered 995. 

Of Doctor Gall, the celebrated 
craniologist (as modelled by TurNe- 
RELLI, No. 989), we should have 
been glad of the opportunity et 
examining the cranium; but our 
academical hangmen (as they are 
jocosely termed), in their avidities 
for good places for their own per- 
formances and those of their friends, 
alas! think little of indulging others 
in these philosophical whimsies (as 








Sir Anthony Carlisle, we believe, 
would call them), and Dr. Gall is ac- 
cordingly perched up on the higher 
shelf, quite out of the reach of eriti- 
cal observation. The protessor seems 
to possess a fine os frontis; “ lips of 
persuasion,” (as the classic poets 
were wont to sing); and a chin of 
energy (if the learned would permit 
us to say so): but his nose, being 
of the German pug kind, and fore- 
shortened by its being viewed from 
beneath, is seen to every disadvan- 
tage. His occipital organs are, of 
course, entirely hidden. And now 
it is high time that we bestowed 
some notice on such of the more 
charming part of the creation, as 
are temporary inhabitants of this 
room. Asit is, we are rather late 
with our attentions, considering the 
just claims of the sex. 

No. L0OS—Is a Statue of the late 
Countess of Liverpool, by F. Cnan- 
TREY, R.A.: a seated figure, in the 
act of religious musing, resting her 
cheek on her right hand. ‘The face 
is, of course, a portrait of her lady- 
ship (an interesting woman) as she 
appeared in the prime of life. Her 
attitude is easy, unaffected, and ele- 
gant. ‘The attire of her head, new 
in sculpture, and simple in itself. 
Her drapery is cast in graceful folds, 
undisturbed by petty fluttering, as 
belonging toa piousand solemn occa- 
sion. The whole is worthy both of the 
high reputation of the artist, and of 
the character of the benevolent lady 
whom it represents. 

We regret to observe, thatin what 
is termed a “ Descriptive and criti- 
cal Catalogue éo the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy,” the author 
has thought proper to write of 
this statue that it “is a very in- 
ferior production: there is an affec- 
tation about it, and want of dignity 
and expression that renders it mean 
and unimportant.” Let him be told, 
and let the public be invited (if they 
will please to accept such an invita- 
tion from our anonymous selves) to 
compare the extremities of this figure 
(as the artists technically say) with 
those of the statue which stands next 
it, and which this critic singularly 
enough terms, ‘a singular chaste and 
beautiful specimen.” The hands and 
feet are known to be among the 
most trying passages to a sculptor ; 
and are regarded as affording the 
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surest tests of his academical quali- 
fications. Now, then, let the fingers 
and the feet of Lady Liverpool's 
statue, be compared with those of 
our critic's favourite Vymph ; and if 
we are not mistaken, a difference 
will, without much profundity of 
critical acumen, be discovered much 
in favour of the former. Heaven 
forbid that we should needlessly or 
heedlessly run down the beautiful 
Nymph from the chisel of Mr. Wes’r- 
macorr, No, L009: but when her 
feet are compared with those of the 
Countess, they really seem to be 
very deficient in nytmph-like elas- 
ticity. Her fingers too are somewhat 
short. Subject to these deductions, 
which a comparison that seemed 
somewhat invidious, has reluctantly 
wrung from us, we feel no objec- 
tion, but the contrary, in heartily 
joining our feeble voice in commen- 
dation of this statue. Weconsent that 
it has a sweet character of virgin in- 
nocence (which is more especially 
observable in the upper part of the 
figure), and that ** the outline is 
exquisite when viewed sideways in 
a line from Chantrey’s statue of 
Dr. Jackson.” , 

[By the way, we congratulate the 
accomplished artist of this statue on 
another account. We hear with great 
pleasure that His Grace or Bep- 
FORD has lately possessed himself ot 
Westmacott’s Cupid. There is some- 
thing apropos in this, to the old 
legend of Apuleius, and which dance 
gracefully in among our happiest 
reminiscencies, ‘The Duke first gets 
possession of the beautiful Psyche, 
when, after her wanderings and per- 
secution, she has obtained the mys- 
tic casket; and, having transported 
her to Woburn, he sends down the 
Giod of Love to that “ bower ot 
bliss,” to consummate their nuptials 
and renew their felicity. This is a 
species of patronage that is at once 
classical, consistent, pertinent, poe- 
tical, and becoming a British noble- 
man of the first rank. } 

No. 983—Is a Bacehante asleep, 
in marble, by R. W. Stevier. 


“ Amid the shady bowers o’ercome 
with sleep, 
Her tender form reposed,”—— 


is quoted (we suppose, from some 
poet, whose name is not mentioned ), 
into the Academy Catalogue; and 
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is appropriate,—for the beautiful 
and gracefully reclined Bacchante 
is so entirely overcome, and so per- 
fectly asleep, that a wanton or bold 
butterfly has ventured among the 
grapes and vineleaves which bind her 
brows, and appears 2 a 
statuary’s inna art did not admit, 
like painting, of its being repre- 
aad as hovering) over, as if in ad- 
miration of her lovely countenance : 
which, when we associate the ideas 
that are bound up with the Greek 
fable of Psyche, and imagine an 
enamoured soul contemplating beau- 
ty, intoxicated with its charms—if 
so much poetry can flutter ina fancy 
pushed bash in a dark and crowded 
exhibition-room— becomes an epi- 
sode worthy of being carved in mar- 
ble, as well as a novelty in the 
sculptor’s art. From beneath this 
viny garland, flow forth, over the 
right shoulder of the Bacchante, 


‘¢ Her hyacinthine locks, divinely curl- 
ing ;” 
and the whole figure is composed 


with the utmost taste and elegance. 
The pleased eye of the _— 


wanders downward from her fine 
(irecian features, delighted among 
the delicacies of her swelling bosom, 
and the infinite* varieties of  fe- 
male loveliness. The extremities 
are chiselled with much delicacy and 
feeling: indeed, the figure is exqui- 
sitely finished throughout: and, by 
the way, few subjects can in their 
nature be so eminently beautiful, 
and so thoroughly adapted to the 
wishes ofa sculptor whose taste and 
talent have qualified him for the 
treatment of objects of pure beauty, 
as a sleeping Bacchante. Shall we 
confess here—why not ?—that the 
episode of the butterfly, combined 
with the circumstance of the present 
nymph’s being asleep, have more 
than half inclined us to fancy an 
Iphigenia in this charming figure. 
Those who delight in the luxury of 
highly ornamented garden scenery, 
where beautiful objects of art are 
mingled with the sylvan beauties of 
nature, and who can afford to in- 
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dulge it, will covet this elegant 
piece of sculpture for the sake of the 
pleasure of placing it in an appropri- 
ate arbour,; where grapes and vine- 
leaves shall cluster above and around 
the figure ; and where the acciden- 
tal stains in the marble would not 
so much signify as in the stately 
halls of Wilton or Petworth. We 
nevertheless join with a contempo- 
rary in his “ regret at perceiving 
that the artist has been untortunate 
in his marble; and that the Aea- 
demy have so placed the figure, that 
the finest part is hidden from obser- 
vation. It should be moved out at 
the foot, to do it justice.” 


We shall take for granted here 
that the reader’s wishes and feelings 
will not be much unlike our own, 
and, consequently, that he will not 
be well pleased to remain standing 
and yazing too long at a time in 
one room, when he can voluntarily 
remove himself to another with the 
hope (that is all, in these early and 
crowding days,) with the hope ot 
looking about him more at his ease : 
nor will he, probably, be well content 
Without a peep into the Grear 
Room, dish is all we can indulge 
him in, until our number for June 
shall open to us a more suflicient 
space. 

Books have often repeated that 
“great wits jump,” and certain- 
ly it is a remarkable coincidence 
that Mr. Mulready and Mr. Rich- 
ter should, at the very same time, 
have taken The /Vidow for the sub- 
ject of their pictures, and that these 
painted Widows should now form 
the centre-pieces at the rival Ex- 
hibitions of Somerset House and 
Suffolk-street East. There is as 
much difference, however, between 
widows, as there is between teapots, 
or philosophers, or the conceptions 
of rival poets, or painters; and that 
there is room for these differences 
without the necessity of invidious 
clashing, has been shewn—in letters 
at least—in the similar occurrence 
of Lord Byron and Mr. Moore un- 
consciously engaging at the same 
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not stale her infinite variety.” 
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time to poetize the loves of the ante- 
diluvians; and successfully accom- 
plishing their tasks in perfect amity, 
though with very different views of 
the subject. 
Accordingly, Mucreapy's/Vidow, 
No. E13, is quite another sort of 
Widow than Ricuter’s. The lat- 
ter has put off her weeds; and, as 
we have before intimated, is all 
cock-a-hoop for another husband: 
the former being represented ata 
somewhat earlier stage of widow- 
hood, has them on, and having but 
recently passed the paroxysm of 
her sorrow, is just in state of mind 
to derive consolation from a friend- 
ly call. Richter’s, though hand- 
some, is to the full as bold as any 
sincere wooer would wish: Mul- 
ready’sis meek-eyed, modest, and her 
beauty abounding with the blandish- 
ments of sensibility. ‘The suitor has 
advanced to the Widow, in Mul- 
ready’s picture; in Richter’s, the 
Widow is preparing to advance on 
some devoted bachelor. If you were 
to venture On marrying Richter's 
Widow, you would not much like to 
trust her at home, while you made a 
voyage to India, or even to the Isle of 
Wight. Mulready’s you would still 
less. like to leave at home under 
such a circumstance, but for a very 
different reason. You cannot look 
at, and think of, the latter, without 
thinking of her as a companion for 
life. Of this, her broad-faced and 
well-favoured suitor seems to be 
well aware, and there is wisdom in 
his wooing. The familiar terms 
which evidently subsist between him 
and the younger part of the family, 
shew that he is a privileged friend— 
one who well knows that, to please 
the children, is the broadest and 
most unembarrassed, if not the only 
avenue that delicacy has left open 
at present, leading towards the heart 
of the mother. Accordingly he jo- 
cularly puts his hat over the eyes of 
the younger boy—we shall not say 
to blind the Widow—while he allows 
the elder to draw from his side-poc- 
ket, one of those moveable manikin- 
toys that are made to dance - 
play fantastic tric ks by means of « 
wire or string jerked from Sian, 
There is also a daughter present, 
who, being somewhat ‘olde ‘r than the 
hoys, appears to be more sensibly 
touched by the loss of her father. Ano- 
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ther stroke of our bachelor’s general- 
ship, and at the same time a specimen 
of the style in which he advances 
his lines of circumvallation, may be 
seen in the friendly and familiar 
manner in which he has put his right 
hand under the widow’s arm, in or- 
der to reach the favourite little dog 
that lies in her lap. This, and a 
little consoling chit-chat at a well- 
chosen moment, must be his ne plus 
ultra for the present, if he be as 
wise, modest, and wary, as we are 
willing to think him. ‘Phe fair 
Widow, however, permits this fami- 
liarity, as she may without the sha- 
dow ‘of re proach, for it may alinost 
be construed into a casualty (the 
painter discovers great delicacy in 
this little item of finesse) : nor is 
there anything forbidding in he: 
countenance; on the contrary, 
there is as much of encouragement 
as may be thought consistent with 
decorum: nor is she at all insensible 
to the consolatory influence of the 
visit. Our heroine is evide tly the 
widow of a tradesman, as the shop, 
well supplied with customers, which 
is seen in the back-ground, be yond 
the sitting-parlour, bears witness. 
A formal a ‘rly female, whom you 
may guess to be either a prudish 
maiden aunt, or an old inmate of 
the family, affords a good foil to the 
handsome Widow: and pe rhaps the 
large egg thatis suspended from the 
ceiling: may not be without a touch of 
mystical and appropriate meaning. 
We have read in Mr. Landseer’s “ Sa- 
bwan Researches,” and elsewhere, 
of the Orphic egg that is suppose “dl 
to have been used in the © yprian 
rites of Venus: but apart from 
this, an egg is perhaps as good an 
emblem as could be nt cted of ma- 
trimonial hope, without being com- 
mon-place, and without any myste ry 
at all. We own so much parti: lity 
for this Widow, that we think there 
is a shade of undeserved censorious- 
ness in the verse which Mr. Mul- 
ready has caused to be inserted in 
the Academy Catalogue, and that, 
as an appropriate inscription, it 
would suit Mr. Richter’s Widow 
better: not that we pretend to know 
what painters intend better than 
they do themselves. No: we only 
claim the privilege of looking at, 
and thinking of, widows, for our- 
selves, and of stating our genuine 
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impressions to those who may ho- 
nour us with perusal. This picture 
has a powerful breadth of light; is 
mild and harmonious in colour; 
and is in excellent keeping. It 
hangs, with advantageous effect, be- 
tween two small pictures from the 
pencil of D. Witkie, R.A. Such 
pictures as these show off each other 
to advantage, like the topaz and 
amethyst in the display of the art of 
the jeweller. Mulready has painted 
broad day-light under its ordinary, 
bnt cheering appearances. Wilkie 
has chosen, in these instances, like 
Rembrandt, to teach 


——" Light to counterfeit a gloom;” 


which is equally well suited to such 
subjects as 

No. 110—Smugeglers offering run 
yoods for sale or concealment ; and 
(115) the Early Cottaye-loitette,when 


‘The morning sun shines motley thro’ 
the reek :” 


both very charming little pictures, 
painted with masterly spirit, and 
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A Squall off Iifracombe, North De- 
von, No. 215, is from the pencil of 
W. Lin ron. Here the rain beats hard 
against a rocky headland, and a 
swamped boat, and other fragments 


of wreck are cast ashore. ‘The tem- 
pestuous sky, in this picture, is ably 
painted, and the chiaro-scuro is 
vowerful and impressively grand: 
but the raging waves seem to claim 
to have been more carefully pencil- 
led. ‘There are more elaborate 
works by Mr. Linton in the room, 
to which we promise ourselves the 
pleasure of attending yresently. 

A beautiful bit of English wood- 
land scenery, No. 208, hangs near 
the above. It is entitled Gipsies 
Encamped, and is painted by J. 
Stark. A village church - tower 
and part of a hamlet, are here seen 
across a portion of unenclosed coun- 
try, at about the distance that gip- 
sies usually encamp from such signs 
of order and civility. The Gipsies 
themselves are characteristically em- 
ployed, and their tents, &c. are on 
the skirts of a wood, through which 
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great truth of character. In thp 

tormer, anxious and doubting smue-. 

glers, in appropriate costume, are 

entering a picturesque cottage, of 

which the inmates also are not with. 

out their share of apprehension. |) 

the latter, the simple maidens of 

Allan Ramsay are dressing : 

——" Peggy laces up her bosom fair. 

With a blue snood Jenny binds up he 
hair ; 

Glaud, by his morning ingle, takes g 
beek, 

The rising sun shines motly thro’ the 
reek ; 

A pipe his mouth, the lasses please his 
een, 

And now and then his joke maun inter. 
veen.” 

The hangers of this establishment, 
like others of the fraternity, are not 
often praised for what they do. Let 
us, in this instance at least, be just 
to them. Heaven knows the Somer- 
set-House executioners have too tre- 
quently been dispraised tor what is, 
in fact, the fault of Sir William 
Chambers. 


IN SUFFOLK STREET 


winds a waggon-road, such as we 
have seen about Norwood, and in 
some of Waterloo’s etchings. The 
same geniality of light and colour 
which prevails in most of the works 
of this artist, prevails also in this; 
and here is considerable expres: 
sion of space in the mellow grey 
of his shadows ; and a certain sinu- 
ous art of conducting the eye and 
the mind into the picture, is display- 
ed in the overshadowed road and its 
sylvan accessories. Mr. Stark has 
been often compared with Hobbima. 
In the present work there is quite 
as aa of the mode of treatment 
which distinguishes the works of 
‘yy 

Pheodore Rombouts. 

Mr. Linton’s View of Lonsdaie, 
otherwise Lunesdale (No. 149), we 
cannot describe better than in the 
words of the poet Gray, who pos- 
sessed a fine taste for landscape sce- 
nery, and appears to have viewed 
Lunesdale from the very station cho- 
sen by the present artist, or from a 
station very near it. ‘* The scene 
opens (says Gray) just three miles 
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from Laneaster, on what is called 
the Queen’s road. Here Inglebo- 
rough, behind a variety of lesser 
mountains, makes the back-ground 
of the prospect : on each side of the 
middle distance rise two sloping 
hills ; the left clothed with thick 
woods, the right with variegated 
rock and herbage: between them, 
‘yn the most fertile of vallies, the 
Lune serpentizes for many a mile, 
and comes forth ample and clear 
through a richly wooded and well- 
pastured foreground. Every fea- 
iure which constitutes a perfect land- 
scape of the extensive sort, is here 
not only boldly marked, but also in 
its best position.”—[ Letter to Dr. 
Wharton.) We need only add to 
this, that Mr. Linton has thrown an 
effect over the whole, congenial withi 
the scene. It is just such weather 
as the landseape traveller delights 
in, when the clouds are thin, and a 
serene brightness pervades the face 
of nature, 

We would here willingly have re- 
lieved the attention of our readers, 
as we endeavoured to relieve our 
own, by turning round to regale our 
eyes on some of that female beauty 
with which Sir Thomas Lawrence 
and a few others always treat us at 
the exhibitions of Somerset-louse. 
Alas! here are none such. <A pen- 
sive looking Lady, of whose name we 
are not informed, (No. 70,) from the 
pencil of Lapy Bett, is the nearest 
approach, and a Sleeping Beauty, by 
Havpon, (No. 219,) the solitary ex- 
ception. Being painted with exqui- 
site feeling, this latter is quite of a 
redeeming character. 

On the same side hangs another 
portrait by the same artist (No. 204), 
which looks like an old master a- 
mong young masters, when com- 
pared with the other heads in the 
room, It is entitled, in the cata- 
logue, Portrait of a Gentleman, and 
is that of a cloaked foreigner (as we 
should suppose), in a dark brownish 
red drapery, and with a peculiar ex- 
pression of countenance. A very 
Titianesque work in tone and co- 
lour. This, and the Sleeping Lady 
below, shew us with what consum- 
mate skill, and in a style how difle- 
rent from that which is the fashion, 
Mr. Haydon can paint portraits.— 
By the way, there is a sad blunder 
in our last, on the subject of por- 
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traits—a misprint, proceeding, most 
likely, from bad penmanship, Lons- 
dale's whole-length is therein term- 
ed thatof Mr Justice Holroyd, in- 
stead of Mr. Justice Hudlock. Let 
us now step into the next room. 
Having a touch of mysticism, our 
eyes incontinently turned from the 
word (dipus, at the top of the 4th 
page of the catalogue, towards Mr. 
P. KE. Srroen.ine’s picture (No. 
247), which is thus entitled: but, 
alas! with how little satisfaction !— 
(Edipus: is feebly painted, and far 
—very far, from creating any senti- 
ment corresponding with the classic 
grandeur of that mystic legend, 
which so powerfully seized on the 
imaginations of the tragic poets of 
antiquity. The ineflicient repre- 
sentative of this ancient hero stands, 
unconcernedly enough, at the foot 
of the rock, from the summit of 
which Sphinx is fabled to have pro- 
pounded her riddles: but neither 
Sphinx nor Udipus has a whit more 
of dignity than, or quite so much as, 
that of the Siberian fox-dog, which 
seems to have no business whatever 
on the foreground, unless it be to 
shew that Mr. Stroehling could 
paint a fox-dog ; and certainly the 
dog is the best of the three figures 
of which this composition consists, 
—No bones of the unfortunate viec- 
tims, whom this chimerical monster 
is fabled to have destroyed, bestrew 
the ground to awe the presumptuous 
boldness of future expounders ; nor 
aught else to excite either terror or 
pity. Nor is Utdipus observally 
lame in the feet, from which circum- 
stance he is known to have obtained 
his cognomen—for (Zdipus literally 
means tumid-footed: but he is lame 
enough, God knows, from feeble 
drawing, about the knees. In short, 
the great tragic hero of antiquity is 
nothing more than a pretty opera- 
man, ina theatrical sort of Phrygian 
cap, notwithstanding that he was by 
birth a Theban: and heis obviously 
one who could never have vanquish- 
ed Sphinx by his wits. If he has 
done her the least mischief, it has 
been with his sword; and all eyes 
may see that she has lost one of her 
wings. 

Ata short distance below, hangs 
No. 254, The First Sight of Woman, 
by Cnartes LANDSEER, of which 
the subject is taken from the follow- 
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ing passage in the old edition of 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
—* We read, in the lives of the Fa- 
thers, a story of a childe that was 
brought up in the wilderness, from 
his infancy, by an old hermite: now 
come to man’s estate, hee saw, by 
chance, two comely women wander- 
ing in the woods : hee asked the old 
man what creatures they were; hee 
told him Fayries. After a while, 
talking obitir, the hermite demanded 
of him, which was the pleasantest 
sight he ever saw in his Vife ? Hee 
readily replied, the two fayries hee 
spied in the wilderness. So that 
without doubt there is some secret 
loadstone in a beautiful woman.” — 
According to another version of the 
story, the hermit is made to reply to 
the young man: “ Those creatures 
are geese.” ‘* Geese!” returned the 
youth, “I should have thought they 
had been swans at the least.” 

There is an amenity of tone in this 
very agreeable picture, which is in 
good harmony with itself and with 
the subject. The story has been re- 
peated, we believe, by La Fontaine, 
with the above variation from Bur- 
ton, which we deem an improve- 
ment. It is told in the picture with 
that simplicity which is generally 
received as a good earnest of the 
truth, and, in fact, is its fitting con- 
comitant. The hermit supports 
himself by a staff; and as the inha- 
bitants of a forest, who have to pro- 
vide themselves with subsistence, 
must occasionally use such imple- 
ments, the youth very properly bears 
a javelin; and they are attended by 
ahound. The principal figure is 
that of the young man, startled toa 
certain degree of animation by the 
sudden presence of the novel and 
interesting creatures whom he be- 
holds. You see at once, from the 
cast of his limbs and the vigour of 
his whole frame, that the youth is 
forest-bred, and brave, modest, sus- 
ceptible, and energetic, as the Emi- 
lius of Rousseau ; of which person- 
age he conveys as good an idea as 
we have ever yet seen in a picture. 
The girls. with their flower-basket, 
are sufficiently rustic, handsome, 
blythe, and simple: and the expres- 
sion of the hermit’s countenance is 
much to the purpose. Although it 
exhibits latent caution, you see that 
his mind is thoroughly observant, 


Fine 
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and actively and prudently engaged, 
He isa Tesadict. witnessing an 
important experiment on human na. 
ture; in which he takes the dee 

interest of a trusty preceptor and a 
faithful friend. Nor in any of the 
figures, is the faintest shade obsery- 
able of that theatrical overdoing, 
which in pictured representations is 
often so imposing on the vulgar, 
The draperies are well cast: the nv- 
dities, throughout the work, are 
drawn with a degree of academic 
proficiency which might challenge 
competition with any picture in the 
collection; the dog, too, is very ably 
painted ; and the scene is not more 
nor less than sufficiently wild for 
the dramatis persone. There is 
nothing like meretricious allurement 
in this whole performance. Itisa 
picture that by no means _ insists 
apon being looked at: its merits are 
of a character too meek and modest. 
Yet the eye that is not insensible to 
the milder charms of art, and that is 
not glutted with picture gazing, will 
pause on it, adie with the more 


pleasure, on this very account: and 


will discover that a certain purity of 
sound taste pervades the whole; 
with that just subordination of parts 
to each other and to the general 
sentiment, which cannot but mani- 
festa degree of refinement of judg: 
ment on the part of the youthful 
painter, well meriting encourage- 
ment.—Concerning its defects: the 
bole of the beech-tree is, perhaps, 
rather too large, and seemingly pon- 
derous, for the place where it is 
rooted; and the picture altogether 
would have admitted, and probably 
would have been benefitted by, a 
little more enrichment of colour: 
but it is better (as well as more un- 
usual) that a young candidate for 
historical honours should err on the 
side of temperance, than to be ad- 
dressing the eyes of the groundlings 
(for the groundlings have eyes as 
well as ears) with his profusion of 
bright blues and fiery reds, such as 
are but too apt to be regarded as in- 
dispensable to the meridian blaze of 
a public exhibition. 

By the side of the above, and over 
the chimney-piece, hangs Mr. Guo- 
ver’s Rhiador Du, near Tan-y-bulch, 
North Wales, No. 248; where the 
eye traces with great pleasure the 
meanderings of aWelch river through 








a noble landscape of rock and wood, 
until, arrived near a wild fore- 
ground, where a shattered tree is 
introduced with excellent effect, it 
gushes away in rather a grand cata- 
ract. This is a fine mountain scene, 
viewed under the influence of a 
partially clouded sky, with much of 
that delicate management of the air 
tints, which has mainly contributed 
to render Mr. Glover’s landscapes 
so deservedly popular, and which, 
by expressing space in the most effi- 
cient manner, enables the eye to 
measure distances, and the imagina- 
tion to take wing and fly about the 
rospect. We have heard it ob- 
jected to the style of this artist, and 
y critics of no mean pretensions, 
that his pictures do not appear to 
be painted, but rather like needle- 
sind rene’ work. This is mere 
hypercriticism, and the apparent de- 
terioration (for itis no more than 
apparent) is in the invidious compari- 
son employed. Divested of this, 
the simple meaning of the observa- 
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tion is, that his touches de not seem 
to be laid on in those shapes which 
fallin with the predilections of the 
critic, nor with a hair pencil. He 
never reflects that neither are those 
from the cunning hand of Nature 
laid on with such an implement. 
Now there is a certain richness and 
depth of tone in the shadows of Miss 
Linwood’s worsted-work, that is su- 
perior to the greasy glare that often 
results from oil-painting, unless in 
the hands of its superior professors, 
and when placed in a particular 
light. We suspect, however, that 
the above observation originated in 
the envy of those whose colours do 
evidently appear to be laid on with 
the ancient and approved implement, 
and by recipe: for had they a 
nated with a generous critic, who 
views each work of art with the same 
spirit that its author ed he 
would have said the colours appear 
dropped by accident, rather than laid 
on a design, like the happy splash- 
ings from the sponge of Apelles. 


* “ A generous critic reads each work of wit, 
With the same spirit that its author writ."—Pope. 


THE DRAMA. 


KING'S 


Madame de Begnis, after a long 
and tedious coufinement, made her 
first appearance this month in Ros- 
sini’s sprightly and delightful opera 
buffa, Il Turco in Italia. She was 
received with such enthusiastic ap- 
plause, that she was evidently con- 
fused at the commencement, and her 
voice considerably affected. She 
went through the character of Fio- 
rilla with ajl the comic, but genteel 
Vivacity, that so much distinguished 
her at her first debut in this part. 
We were fearful, at the beginning of 
the opera, that her vocal strength 
was a little diminished by her illness, 
but in the finales she shewed a power 
that is not very usual with her. 

The name of Remorini is well 
known in the modern musical annals 
of “ ; in that country he has been 

4. M. May, 1824. 
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a singer of celebrity for many years 
past. He has latterly been attached 
to the Italian Opera at Lisbon, and 
arrived in et. 14 about a month 
ago to perform his engagement at 
the King’s Theatre, aia he ap- 
peared for the first time in the above 
opera, in the character of Selim, a 
Turkish Prince. He was exceed- 
ingly well received, and applauded 
throughout. Placci, who once per- 
formed the part of Prosdocimo, the 
poet, a character of some conse- 
quence in the opera, in so agreeable 
a manner, is removed, and Signor 
Rosiche is putin his place. What 
the audience thought of Signor Ro- 
siche, was pretty clear; but the in- 
ferior performers should value him 
at a high rate—where he is tolerated, 
the others must be admired 
3M 
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Mozart's grand opera of Don Gio- 
vanni has been selected, with sin- 
gular good taste, for Madame Cara- 
dori’s benefit. The house was ex- 
cessively crowded in every part. The 
novelty of the performance, the 
opera not having been represented 
for some years, and the amiable cha- 
racter of the individual who on this 
occasion solicited the public patron- 
age, united in producing a full house. 
Madame Caradori sustained the in- 
teresting part of Zerlina with un- 
affected simplicity. She looked the 
pretty modest country girl extremely 
well, and sang with considerable 
taste and feeling. We were happy to 
perceive that her voice, which was 
recently much impaired by a severe 
cold, has recovered in a great de- 
gree its natural sweetness and deli- 
cacy. Her duo with Masetto, “ Gio- 
vinettt, che fate all’ amore,” and that 
with Giovanni,“ Lacidarem la mano,” 
were encored. ‘They were both ex- 
cellently sung ; and her air, * Batti, 
batti, o bel Masetto,” was equally 
good. It was playful and tender 
throughout. Signor Garcia's Gio- 
vanni was an effort of very superior 
merit. His picture of the thought- 
less daring libertine was gay, with- 
out vulgarity—impassioned without 


DRURY LANE 


General Burgoyne’s comic opera 
of The Lord of the Manor, almost 
entirely denuded of Jackson’s pleas- 
ing music, was rehearsed at this the- 
atre; for we cannot call that a per- 
formance where nearly the whole of 
the dramatis persone were vomplete- 
ly at fault, introducing their own 
dialogue, and marring that of their 
author. Mr. Braham was the 7'rue- 
more of the evening, and in the 
Scottish ballad, ‘* Let us haste to 
Kelvin Grove,’ and the ill-written 
song of “ Ile was fam’d for deeds 
of arms,”’ from Cherry’s opera of 
TheTraveliers, commanded an encore. 
He was not so successful in the air 
of * Love among the roses,” the 
simplicity of which was injured by 
the superabundance of ornament 
which he bestowed on it. Mr. 
Horn’s voice is not rich enough to 
give due expression to the songs, 
“© My .Anna’s urn,” and “ When 
first this humble roof I knew.”’ 
Miss Stephens, though rather too 
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extravagance. He gave the lively 
air “Fin ch’ han dal vino” with in. 
imitable taste and spirit. It was 
full of mirth and jollity ; but they 
were the mirth and jollity of a gen- 
tleman. Donna Aana was supported 
iu the finest stvle by Madame Ronzi 
de Begnis. Her acting, when she 
discovers the dead body of her fa- 
ther, was replete with feeling. The 
adjuration of her lover to revenge 
the murder of her parent, beginning 
“Or si chi (onore,” was grandly 
sung. De Begnis was an effective 
Leporello. The song describing the 
various mistresses of Giovanni was 
given with great point and archness, 
Porto was a livelier Masetto than we 
expected. We did not think that he 
could have assumed half so much 
gaiety. He also appeared as Don 
Pedro, and was very successful in 
the cemetery and banquet scenes. 
A Madame Biagiole made her first 
appearance on any stage, in the cha- 
racter of Donna Elvira; but as it 
was announced, in printed bills, that 
she had for some days been labouring 
under indisposition, and as she evi- 
dently appeared to be greatly affected 
by her situation, it would not be 
strictly just to pronounce any 
opinion on her powers. 


THEATRE, 


demure for the lively partof Annette, 
went through the character very 


pleasantly. Penley’s Young Con- 
trast was the essence, not of frivolity, 
but of vulgarity: it possessed not 
a single feature of the eccentric 
man of fashion. Harley’s La Nippe 
was laughable ; and Liston’s Moll 
Flagon inimitable. 

Shakspeare’s play of Measure for 
Measure was also revived at this 
house. Fond as we are of Shakspeare, 
yet we think this revival might well 
iave been spared, even if those who 
supported the most prominent cha- 
racters in the piece could lay claim 
to greater talent than they really 
possess. All must admit the lofty 
excellence of many detached pas- 
sages, and of some entire scenes, In 
this drama; but all must turn with 
disgust from the circumstance out 
of which the action of the piece 
arises. Mr. Macready’s Duke was 
a sensible performance; somewhat 
too precise perhaps, but on the whole 














entitled to praise. The character is 
one in which an actor cannot hope 
to add much to his fame. It is all 
tranquillity: there is no passion, no 
agitation. He who can deliver 
measured sentences with good em- 
phasis, and walk the stage with 
grace and dignity, must succeed in 
it. The former quality Mr. Mac- 
ready displayed in a very eminent 
degree —in the latter he was rather 
deficient. Mrs. Bunn appeared as 
Isabella. Ut was a correct perform- 
ance; and, like all merely correct 
performances, went off rather hea- 
vily: study and industry were in 
every scene the substitutes for genius. 
Mrs. Bunn seemed to repeat what 
she had learned—not to utter what 
she felt. Mr. Terry played Lord 
Angelo. His comedy is very laugh- 
able; but his tragedy isa siberian 
provocative to merriment. Heought, 
surely, to be content with exciting 
our risibility in one walk of the 
drama. Mr. Liston’s Lucto was full 
of humour. He took special care 
that none of his double-entendres 
should remain in dubio. The * poor 
Duke's officer,’’ Master Elbow, was 
excellently supported by Mr. Knight. 
We have never seen him play a cha- 
racter with greater effect. In apo- 
logy was made for Mr. Harley, who 
was to have appeared in the character 
of Pompey. It was, in his absence, 
played with considerable success 
(shortness of notice being taken 
into the account) by, we believe, a 
Mr. Mercer. The play was coldly 
received, 

We visited this theatre, in conse- 
quence of the notification contained 
in the bills, that Mr. Munden would 
appear as Old Dornton, in the come- 
dy of The Road to Ruin, being “the 
last time of his ever performing that 
character.’’ If this annunciation be 
not a theatrical trick, we most hearti- 
ly regret it. The character which 
it is stated Mr. Munden is about.to 
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give up, is one that he has made 
peculiarly his own—itis a character, 
also, the interest of which is in- 
creased, not diminished, by the ordi- 
nary infirmities of age. It is the 
precise part to which Mr. Munden 
ought to adhere, as Macklin did to 
Shylock, even when he abandoned 
every other; for, we believe, the 
pathos, the deep paternal feeling 
which he adnan and which he 
continues to display in every scene, 
have done more tor his fame than even 
the exhibition of his comic powers, 
rich and unique as those powers 
confessedly are. His acting was as 
natural and affecting as we ever 
recollect it. No part of his per- 
formance could be pointed out as 
affording any ground for the deter- 
mination which was announced in 
the bills. He marked every passion 
and affection of Old Dornton in the 
strongest manner. He carried the 
feelings of the audience with him 
throughout the evening; and the 
heartfelt plaudits with which he was 
cheered, will, it is to be hoped, in- 
duce him again to represent a cha- 
racter to which he does such perfect 
justice. Mr. Elliston, though some- 
what too much “ fallen into the sear, 
the yellow leaf,” for the youthful 
spendthrift Harry Dornton, sustained 
the part with an easy and pleasant 
vivacity. Mr. Harley sedans the 
character of Goldfinch even more 
outré than the author has drawn it. 
This is quite unnecessary: broad, 
however, as Mr. Harley's colouring 
is, the praise of being extremely 
lanehealia cannot be withheld from 
his performance. Mr. Knight, as 
Silky, delineated the meanness, 
fraud, ingratitude, and avarice of 
the old usurer, very ably. Miss S. 
Booth supported the half -senti- 
mental, half-hoydenish character 
of Sophia, with much natvelé and 
spirit. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


The first part of King Henry the 
Fourth was revived at this theatre. 
It has been got up in a very splen- 
did manner with respect to scenery 
and decorations, and the dressing of 
every character in the precise habit 
of the period, for which they claim 
credit in their bills, assists the dra- 


matic illusion materially. But the 
rincipal object of curiosity was, 
Mr. C. Kemble as Falstaff, a part 
which he had never before sustained 
on the London boards. The public 
expectation has never, within our 
recollection, been much excited by 
the announcement of any performer 
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as Sir John Falstaff. With respect 
to this effort, we will confess, at once, 
that we have seen some better and 
some worse. It was impossible that 
a performer of Mr. C. Kemble’s ta- 
lents should not feel a high relish 
for the exquisite humour with which 
Shakspeare has so profusely sup- 
plied the comedian in this inimitable 
portrait; but, perhaps, the very 
admiration which a man of taste 
must feel, may have some tendency 
to depress him in his first essay. 
Whatever the cause might be, certain 
it is that Mr. Kemble’s mirth had 
the appearance of being forced and 
artificial, We thought, too, that 
he laboured to give the character 
more of the corporeal feebleness of 
age than seems to be consistent with 
extraordinary intellectual qualities. 
It is not improbable, however, that 
his future representations will ex- 
hibit more spirit, as there was a 
great unevenness in the one of which 
we speak, and his last scenes were 
by far more vigorous and effective 
than his commencing ones. He 
made some excellent hits in the 
course of the evening; but his man- 
ner of expressing the words, * there's 
Percy for you,” to the Prince, was 
decidedly the most triumphant. Up- 
on the whole, it was an effort such 
as few could make, though we can- 
not say that it is calculated to add 
much to such a reputation as Mr. 
Kemble had already acquired. Mr. 
Young’s Hotspur is not one of his 
best undertakings, nor can we say 
that we approve much of the attempt 
to give the Northern accent in the 
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comic parts, and omit it in those 
where the peculiarity might injure 
the effect of the fine poetical pas- 
sages. The partial effect was some- 
times good, but the general incon- 
sistency was too palpable. He suc. 
ceeded, however,as he always does, in 
exciting applause. Mr. Cooper, as 
the Prince of Wales, succeeded much 
better in the serious and declamatory 
scenes than in the light ones. Fai- 
staff might have easily found a more 
lively companion, though the King 
had every reason to be satisfied with 
the spirit and dignity of his repen- 
tant son. Miss F. H. Kelly, as Lady 
Percy, peewee the only scene in 
which she appears with the most 
interesting simplicity, and was much 
applauded as the conclusion. It is 
to be regretted that the managers of 
this theatre should persist in keeping 
this young lady in the back-ground ; 
or that, when they do bring her out, 
they should select her for a perform- 
ance in which she has so little to 
do. If, however, their object be te 
extinguish every energy and exer- 
cise of mental power, that can lead 
to excellence on the stage, they cer- 
tainly must be allowed the credit of 
having adopted the most certain 
and effectual means of accomplish- 
ing theirend. Mrs. Davenport, as 
the Hostess, abounded with spirit 
and humour. The subordinate parts 
seem to have been utterly neglected. 
There was a good deal of applause 
on the announcement of the piece; 
but we must confess, we entertain 
no very sanguine hopes of its suc- 
cess. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


ConstDERING how very little the 
measures of the Continental Govern- 
ments are affected by public opinion, 
or by the science and philosophy of 
the age, the foreign news of the 
month may be pronounced of, at 
least, an average importance. In 
France, the chief measure of the 
government has been the reduction 
of the interest upon the Rentes, a 
measure which has been effected by 
stratagem and maneeuvre. To re- 
duce the interest of the public funds, 
before the utmost possible retrench- 
ment has been made in the national 
expenditure, can scarcely be called 


equitable; but to effect that object 
by paying off the dissentients with a 
fresh issue, or new creation of go- 
vernment securities, is palpably dis- 
honest, and a breach of the spirit of 
the terms upon which the public 
creditor lent his money to the go- 
vernment. 

Spain continues to suffer all the 
evils which can arise from political 
tyranny and religious intolerance. 

erdinand has at length issued his 
decree of amnesty; but its excep- 
tions are so numerous, that it would 
be nugatory and useless, even were 
the executive government under apy 
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control that could compel an adhe- 
rence to its provisions and enact- 
ments. But of what consequence 
are decrees, proclamations, or laws 
of any sort, where the administra- 
tors of government are not ame- 
nable to public opinion, or to a na- 
tional representation? Ferdinand 
continues to refuse his acknowledg- 
ment of the constitutional loan, an 
act of such flagrant dishonesty, that, 
coupled with the general measures 
of his government, and the unhappy 
state of his country, has prevented 
the capitalists of England or France 
contracting any pecuniary engage- 
ments with that monarch. 

On the 30th of April, a most un- 
natural revolution against the King 
of Portugal was attempted on the 
part of the King’s consort and se- 
cond son, Don Miguel. The plan 
was, to assemble troops in Lisbon, 
to confine the King’s person, and to 
imprison his obnoxious ministers, 
with all persons suspected of hold- 
ing liberal opinions. The plan suc- 
ceeded; but the King was released 
from confinement by the protests 
and exertions of the foreign minis- 
ters at Lisbon. What ma * the ul- 
timate result of this revolution, it is 
impossible to devise, until more is 
known as to the degree of counte- 
nance which Don Miguel and his 
mother may have secretly received 
from those members of the congress 
who are the most zealous in their 
efforts to resist all improvements in 
any of the continental governments. 

aden, Hamburgh, and_ several 
other states of Germany, have passed 
decrees, giving a thorough tolerance 
and an equality of civil rights, to 
all sects of Christians, without any 
distinction whatever. 

Our blockade of Algiers does not 
_ to have produced any favour- 
able result, whilst, on the western 
coast of Africa, the English settle- 
ments have, unfortunately, been 
forced into a war with the Ashan- 
tees, the most powerful of all the 
neighbouring tribes of negroes. 
The accounts from Cape Coast Cas- 


tle represent, that the English go- 


vernor, Sir Charles M‘Carthy, ad- 
vanced against the Ashantees in 
three bodies, himself commandin: 
the right division, which consiste 
of but ten or twelve Europeans, and 
about 4000 of our allies, the Fan- 
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tees. This division was surprised, 
and entirely defeated by the enemy, 
and Sir Charles himself was wound- 
ed and taken prisoner. This disas- 
trous news, though substantially 
true, has yet to be confirmed in its 
details. The next arrivals will, 
most probably, acquaint us with the 
subsequent operations of the other 
divisions of the English force. 

The United States of America have 
abolished, throughout the Union, the 
law of arrest and imprisonment for 
debt. No news has been received 
of the military operations in Peru, 
whilst we regret to state that, in 
Mexico, the spirit of faction seems 
to render hopeless the tranquillizing 
of that fine country. The partizan, 
Iturbide, has left England for Mexi- 
co, but whether in the interest of 
old Spain, or upon any factious and 
ambitious schemes of his own, it is 
impossible to conjecture. In either 
case, itis to be hoped that his career 
will be short. 

The Alien Bill has passed the 
House of Lords, the division, upon 
the second reading, being 80 to 35. 
The bill for relieving Unitarians 
from the marriage ceremony of the 
established church was lost, by a 
division of 105 to 65. This bill was 
supported by Lord Liverpool, and 
pertinaciously opposed by the Lord 
Chancellor, whilst the two Arch- 
bishops, and seven Bishops, voted 
for the measure. Lords Holland 
and Lansdowne spoke forcibly in 
favour of the bill, and argued, with 
Lord Liverpool, that its eflects would 
merely be to place the Unitarians on 
the footing on which they stood 

rior to Lord Hardwicke’s marriage 
bill of 1756. The proceedings of 
the Legislature, with respect to to- 
leration, whether right or wrong, 
are, at least, inconsistent, to a degree 
of ridicule. Thus, in England, the 
Unitarians are compelled to submit 
to the marriage ceremony of the es- 
tablished church, whilst in Ireland 
they are free from any such compul- 
sion; the Lord Chancellor argues 
that such compulsion is an essential 

art of the established religion, 
whilst he acknowledges that it was 
created only by an act of parliament, 
and so lately as the year 1756; last- 
ly, whilst the house refuses to’ re- 
lieve the Unitarians in England from 
this compulsory ceremony, they are 
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passing the Newfoundland Judica- 
ture Bill, which extends the exemp- 
tions tothe Unitarians of that island, 
Mr. Hume brought forward a mo- 
tion for an inquiry into the state of 
the Irish church, which was lost, by 
a division of 152 to 79; but a mo- 
tion by Lord Althorpe, for an in- 
quiry into the general state of Ire- 
land, was so well received, that al- 
though the ministry resisted it only 
by an amendment restricting the 
inquiry to the disturbed districts, 
yet his Lordship’s motion was sup- 
ported by 136 members, the majority 
for government being only 48. 

The House of Commons succes- 
sively rejected motions for repealing 
the Assessed Taxes and Leather Tax, 
and a bill for putting the Catholics 
of England upon a parity of civil 
rights with those of Ireland, 

The principal financial measure of 
the month has been that of reducing 
the interest of Exchequer bills from 
2d. to lid., and the interest of the 
four per cents. to three and a half. 
The fours amounted to £75,000,000, 
and of these the holders of between 
6 and £7,000,000 have refused to ac- 
cept the dimished rate of interest, 
and their stock is to be paid off by 
an issue of Exchequer bills. We 
trust that government will, at least, 
reserve this 6 or £7,000,000 of stock, 
instead of buying up that amount 
by the commissioners for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. 

In order to relieve the extremely 
distressed state of the West Indian 
colonies, government has given its 

sanction to the establishment of a 
West Indian Company, with a capi- 
tal of .€4,000,000, divided into 
40,000 shares of £lOVeach. The 
principal design of this company is, 
to advance money to planters upon 


mortgage, at a lower rate of interes: 
than is exacted of them by indivi. 
duals—to exact a lower rate of com. 
mission upon consignments and sup- 
plies—and to sell the produce of 
mortgaged estates only when the 
prices in the colonial ‘markets are 
not depressed. If the sugar and 
coffee trade of the country were 
thrown open generally, there could 
be no objection to this scheme, but, 
considering that the duty upon East 
Indian sugar already gives a mono- 
poly to the West Indian planters, 
this joint company will be able to 
force itsown prices upon the consu- 
mer, and thus inflict a further ta» 
upon the people of England. The 
annual consumption of sugar in 
England amounts to 1,130,000 ewrs. 
The amount exported annually is 
500,000 cwts. ; and upon this there is 
a hounty, or draw back, of £168,000. 
This sum of £168,000, and the ex- 
tra duty of 5s. per ewt. upon East 
Indian sugars, are a tax paid by the 
people of England in support of the 
West Indian planters. The esta- 
blishment of any company that will 
have the effect of still further in- 
creasing the price of colonial pro- 
duce, cannot, therefore, be supported 
upon any principles of equity or of 
sound policy. The people of Eng- 
land ought not to be further taxed 
to support the West Indian interest, 
more especially as the difheulties of 
the planters arise, principally, from 
two causes: first, their pertinacions 
adherence to a system of slave la- 
bour; and secondly, their continu. 
ing to produce articles with whieh 
the markets of Europe are too much 
glutted to afford a remunerating 
price, instead of changing their cul- 
tivation to articles for which there i 
a greater demand, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


W. Buchanan, Esq. has in forward- 
ness at press, Memoirs of Painting, in 
two vols. 8vo.: containing a chronolo- 
gical history of the different collections 
of pictures of importance which have 
been brought to Great Britain since the 
French revolution; together with re- 
marks, historical and critical, on the 
art in general, designed to assist the 
amateur in forming a correct taste and 
judgment in regard to painting, aud to 


aid him in the knowledge of the genu 
ine works of the great masters. 

Shortly will be published, in a pocket 
volume, with an clegant frontispiece, 
Letters between Amelia in London and 
her Mother in the Country, from the 
pen of the late William Combe, Esq 
the pepular author of the Three Tours 
of Doctor Syntax. 

The Ashantees. — We understand 
that Mr. Dupuis, late his Britannic Ma- 
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jesty’s Envoy aud Consul at Ashantee, 
is about to publish a Journal of his 
residence in that kingdom, which is 
expected to throw cousiderable light 
on the origin and causes of the present 
war. It will comprise also his notes 
and researches relative to the Gold 
Coast, and the interior of Western 
Atviea; chiefly collected from Arabic 
MSS. und information comaunicated 
by the Moslems of Guinea. 

Mir. J. H. Sprague has in the press 
au Appendix to the Pharmacopeeias; 
containing a Critical Examination of 
the London Pharmacopewia of 1824; 
with au extensive Supplement of ap- 
proved Formula, &e, To which is 
added a correct tvanslation of the last 
edition of the London Pharmacopeia, 
with explanatory notes. 

Mr. T. L. Busby’s first Number of the 
Costume of the City of London will 
shortly be published; dedicated by 
permisson to his Majesty, The first 
Number will contain a portrait of Sir 
William Curtis, Bart, (father of the 
City) in the Lord Mayor's costume.— 
Size, tmperial folio. 

In the press, a Key to the Science of 
Botany, comprised in a familiar and 
pleasing conversation between a mother 
and her daughter. By Mrs. Selwyn. 
With plates, either plain or coloured. 

The Opinion of the Catholic Church, 
for the first three Centuries, on the 
Necessity of believing that our Lord 
Jesus Christ is the True God. Trans- 
lated from the Latin of Bishop Bull. 
To which will be prefixed, a Biographi- 
cal Notice of Bishop Bull. Dedicated 


to Archdeacon Wrangham. 
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By the 
tev. T. Rankin. In demy 8vo. price 


7s. Ga. or royal Svo,. LOs. 6d. 


Le Petit Hermite; ou Tableau des 
Mceurs Parisiennes. Extracted from 
L/ Hermite de la Chaussé d'Autin; Le 
Frauc-parleur; L’ Hermite de la Gui- 
ane; and L’Hermite eu Prison; with 
explanatory Notes, and an Essay on the 
Lite and Writings of M. Jouy. By 
L. ‘TP. Ventouillae, Editor of the Choix 
des Classiques Francais. In two vols. 
uniform with the French Classics, and 
with an authentic portvait of M. Jouy. 

lu the press, An Excursion through 
the United States of Canada, in the 
years 1822 and 1823. By an English 
Gentleman. In one vol, Svo. 

Mr. Harris Nicolas has in the press 
a small volume for the use of Antiqua- 
ries, Historians, and the Legal Profes- 
sion, containing Tables shewing exact- 
ly the year of our Lord corresponding 
with the year of the reign of each 
monarch; an alphabetical and chro- 
nological Calendar of Saints’ Days and 
other Festivals, on which ancieut re- 
cords are dated; Tables shewing on 
what day of the mouth and week each 
Moveable Festival, &c. occurred; an 
account of all Provincial Registries 
of Wills, with a list of the Parishes 
in each Diocese subject to peculiar 
Jurisdictions ; and a full description 
of the contents of all the Works pub. 
lished by the Commission for the Pre- 
servation of the Public Records; with 
other useful matter. 

Dodsley'’s Annual Register for 1823 
will be published early in June, 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


London Markets, May 21. 


CoTTon.—The India sale of Cotton 
this morning went off with some brisk- 
ness, nearly the whole sold. Bengals 
at an advance of !d a td per Ib. the Su- 
rats and Madras at the previous prices, 

By public sale this forenoon—976 
bags Egyptian Cotton 97d a 103d,nearly 
all withdrawn—25 bales Bourbon do. 
withdrawn—and 21 bales Egyptian Cot- 
ton 10d a 1027d—142 Smyrna do. 7}da 
Sd— Also 70 bales DemeraraCottonl2!d. 
and i2ijd—Carriacou do, 1ld.—2 bags 
9 serons Jamaica do. Sd. 

SuGAR. — The supply of Sugar at 
market this week has been more con- 
siderable than for some time past, but 
chiefly of the inferior browns, which 
are so pressed upon the market, that a 
further reduction of Is. per cwt. must 
be quoted, dry brown Jamaica being 
sold at 53s; the good and fine qualities, 


60s, and upwards, are on the contrary 
rather higher; they are still very scarce. 

The wholesale grocers have been con 
siderable purchasers of Refined goods 
during the present week; very little 
alteration in the currency can, however, 
be stated; Lumps and Loaves 78s. a 
80s, are scarce, and generally the sup- 
ply of Refined at market is very limited. 
— Molasses 25s, a 26s. 6d, 

The quantity of Havannah and Bra- 
zil Sugar brought forward at public 
sale has been considerable.—Havannah, 
256 chests, asmall portion sold—white, 
good 35s. a 36s. 6d—Brazil, 582 chests 
—Rio, white, low to good 29s. a 348.— 
yellow and brown 20s. 6d. a 298.—Per- 
nams low to middling 27s. a 30s. 

By public sale this forenoon, 57 chests 
Rio Sugars, ordinary to good white 31s. 
a 35s; good Havannah 038s, 
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Correr.—tThe public sales brought 
forward this week have been very ex- 
tensive, an advance of 2s. per cwt. was 
obtained on the coloury aad fine quali- 
ties ; but at yesterday's sale the request 
appeared to give way, and although no 
reduction in the prices could be stated, 
yet the market was heavy, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the quantity 
brought forward was taken in. 

TALLOow.—The demand for Tallow 
continues limited, new yellow candle 
Tallow is more firm to-day at 34s. 6d. 

Rum, BRANDY, and HOLLANDs.— 
The Rum market continues without 
variation as to prices; the holders are, 
however, more firm. — Brandies are 
higher, free on board to arrive 2s. 9d. 
—In Geneva there is no alteration, 

Fruit.—By public sale this fore- 
noon, 54 butts Currants, sound sold 98s. 
a 100s. 

Corn Exchange, May 24. 

Corn.—The supply of Wheat and 
and Flour in the course of last week 
was only moderate; the quality of 
which was, in general, very middling: 


LIST OF 


To Jean Henry Petelpierre, of Chal- 
ton-street, Somers’ Town, in the parish 
of St. Pancras, Middlesex, engineer, 
for his engine or machine for making 


the following articles from one piece of 


leather without any seam or sewing 
whatever; that is to say, all kinds of 
shoes and slippers, gloves, caps and 
hats, cartouch boxes, scabbards and 
sheaths for swords, bayonetS and 
knives —Dated 20th March 1824.—2 
months allowed to enrol specification. 

To James Rogers, of Marlborough, 
Wilts, Surveyor, for his method, or an 
improved instrument or instruments for 
determining or ascertaining the cubic 
contents of standing timber.—2O0th 
March.—6 months. 

To John Lingford, of Nottingham, 
lace machine manufacturer, for certain 
improvements upon machines or machi- 
nery now in use for the purpose of 
making that kind of lace commonly 
known or distinguished by the name or 
names of bobbin-net or Buckingham- 
shire lace net.—20thMarch.—6 months. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, De- 
vonshire, lace manufacturer, for his im- 
provements in certain parts of the 
machinery used in spinuing cotton, 
wool or silk.—20th March.—6 months. 

To Henry Berry, of Abchurch-lane, 
London, merchant, for certain improve- 
ments on a machine or apparatus for 


| May, 


and such not being in request, re. 
mained over for this day's market, 
when the fine samples were taken off 
at quite as high prices. 

The quantity of fresh up this morn. 
ing was very small; the prime qualities 
readily supported the terms of this day 
se’nnight: in some few instances a 
trifle more was made for superfine. 

Flour is unaltered in value; the sale 
is entirely confined to the fine fresh 
sorts. 

Although the Ports are open for bar. 
ley imported previous to May, 1822, 
at the duty of Ss. 6d. per quarter, we 
cannot observe any depression in its 
value ; the few prime samples of barley 
that appeared to-day, reached the terms 
of last week. 

We have had atolerably good supply 
of Oats, notwithstanding which, there 
has been a brisk sale ; an advance of Is, 
to 2s, per quarter may be quoted from 
last Monday. 

Beans and Pease remain nearly the 
same ; if any thing, the former command 
rather better terms. 


PATENTS. 


more readily producing light.—20th 
March,.—6 mouths. 

To Jean Jacques Stainmare, of Bel- 
mount distillery, © Wandsworth-road, 
Vauxhall, in the parish of St. Mary, 
Lambeth, Surry, distiller, who, in con. 
sequence of communications made to 
him by certain foreigners residing 
abroad, and discoveries by himself, is 
in possession of an invention of im- 
provements in the process of and ap- 
paratus for distilling. —20th March.—6 
months. 

To Charles Demeny, of Paris, but 
now residing in Fenchurch - street, 
London, merchant, who, in consequence 
of a communication made to him bya 
certain foreigner residing abroad, with 
whom be is connected, is in the posses- 
sion of an invention of an apparatus 
containing within itself the means of 
producing gas from oil and other olea- 
ginous substances, of burning such gas 
for the purpose of affording light, and 
of replacing the gas consumed.—22d 
March.—6 months. 

To Joseph Spencer, of Belper, Derby- 
shire, nail-manufacturer, for certain 
improvements in the construction of 
furnaces or forges for the preparation 
of iron or steel, and for the process of 
manufacturing of nails and other ar- 
ticles from the said materials. —7th 
April.—6 months. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From SATURDAY, APRIL 24, 1824, ro TUESDAY, MAY 18, 1824, 
INCLUSIVE. 


Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. Allthe Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Businghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Namesare in Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 


C. Baviev. of East Dean, Sussex, farmer, 
J. Haselden, of Grubb-street, horse-dealer. 
J. Holbrook, of Derby, grocer. 

R. Roby, of Radnor-street, City-read, tailor. 


T. Kelson, of Combe-Down Somersetshire, 
farmer, 


J. Urmson, of Liverpool, ship-chandler, 
RK. Williamson, of Ipswich, merchant. 


BANKRUPTS, 


Bath, W. Copenhagen-house, Islington, victual- 
ler. (Whitton, Great James-st., Bedford-row, 

Barker, J. Butler's-alley, Little Muvoortields, 
silk-manutfacturer, (Bowman, Union-court, 
Broad-street. 

Bentiey, J. Leeds, stuil-merchant. (Battye, 
Chancery lane. ; 

Butt, W. P. Wimborne- Minster, Dorset, grocer. 
(Swain, Stephens, Maples, and Co, Frede- 
rick's place, Old Jewry. 

Betts, J. T. Temple-place. Blackfriars-road, 
rectifying-distiller. (Rushbury, Carthusian- 
street, Charterhouse-square. 

Brown, T. Chelmarsh, Shropshire, farmer. 
(William? and White, Old-buildings, Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 

Bowes, J. Battersea, carpenter. (Brooking, 
Lombard-street. 

Bochsa, N. C. Bryanstone-street, Portman-sq., 
musical-composer. (Mayhew, Chancery-lane. 

Barnett, C. Barlow-mews, Bruton-street, near 
Bond-street, horse-dealer, (Reynolds, Car- 
marthen-street, Fitzroy-square, 

Broady, W. Old Jewry, woollen-warehouseman, 
(Fisher, Bucklersbury. 

Clark, W. H. and R,. Clement, High Holborn, 
linen-drapers. (Green and Ashurst, Sam- 
brook-court, Basinghall-street. 

Crooke, H. Burnley, Lancashire, cotton spin- 
ner. (Norris, John-street, Redford-row, 

Critchley, M. Crooklands, Westmorland, coal- 
dealer. (Wheeler, Lincoln’s-inn-tields, 

Cortield, C. W. Norwich, currier, (Taylor, 
Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 

Clerk, T.S. Kentish Town, bookseller. (Steel 
and Nicol, Queen-street, Cheapside. 

Cooke, T. Banbury, Oxfordshire, mealman. 
(Tims, Banbury. 

Crole, D. Old Broad-street, stock-broker. (Tom- 
linson, Bennell, and Cooper, Copthall-court, 
Throgmorton-street. 

Corbett, B.O. Friday-street, linen-draper. (Par- 
ken, New Boswell-court. 

Davis, W. Lewisham, Kent, corn-dealer. (Fle- 
ming, Old Jewry. 

Dawe, J. Hellingtown-mills, Devonshire, miller, 
(Church, Great James-street, Bedford-row. 
Douthwaite, C. Pancras-lane, wine-merchant, 

(Smithson, Old Jewry. 

Durham, J. New-cut, Lambeth-marsh, oilman. 
(Leigh, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house. 

Dacre, G. H. Jerusalem Colfee-house, mer- 
chant (Blunt, Roy,and Blunt, Broad-street- 
buildings, 

Davis, S. Devonport, Devonshire, grocer. (Sole, 
Uray's-inn-square, 

Dale, T. Holborn, coach-master. (Whitton, 
Great James-street, Bedford-row. 

Ella, S. Noble street, shoe-draper, (Steel and 
Nicol, Queen-street, Cheapside. 

Edey, EK. L. Charing-cross, Cotfee-house-keeper, 
(Carpenter, Furnival’s-inn, Holborn. 

Eaton, G. Upper Thames-street, stationer. 
(Hughes, Dean-street, Fetter-lane. 

Emans,W. Barnsbury-row, Islington, stationer. 
(Brough, Shoreditch. 


E..M. May, S24. 


Fisher, F. Austin-friars, merchant. (Bolton, 
Austin-friars, 

Flashborn, E. Wakefield, victualler. (Hurd 
and Johnson, Temple, 

Foster, J. Tring, Hertfordshire, victualler. 
(Grover and Smith, Hemel Hempstead. 

Featherstonhaugh, M. G, Kishop Wearmouth, 
Durham, merchant. (Blakiston, Symond’s. 
inn, 

Groves, S. Sheffield, Yorkshire, saw-manufac- 
turer. (Battye, Chaneery-lane, 

Grunelson, C. Lower Cumming-street, Penton. 
ville, merchant. (Paterson and Peile, Old 
Broad-street. 

Gilbert, J. A. George-lane, Botolph-lane, mer- 
chant. (Rush, Crown-court, Threadneedle-st, 

Graham, M. Union-street, Bishopsgate-street, 
glass-dealer, (Leigh, Charlotte-row, Man- 
sion-house. 

Harris, T. Egg Buckland, Devon, butcher. 
(North and Sinart, ‘Temple. 

Holgate G, and 'T, Holgate, Burnley, Lanea- 
shire. (Milne and Parry, Temple. 

Hodson, J. Liverpool, timber-merchant. (Slade 
and Jones, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Haselden, J.Grub-street, horse-dealer, (Isaacs, 
Bury-street, St. Mary-axe. 

Holbrook, J. Derby, grocer. (Adlington, Gre- 
gory, and Faulkner, Bedford-row 

Heyden, W. Liverpool, coach-maker, (Hunt, 
Surrey-street, Strand. 

Jackson, W. High Holborn, victualler. (Brown- 
ing, Hatton-court, Threadneedle-street, 

Jackman, W. Horsforth, Yorkshire, corn-miller, 
(Slade and Jones, John-street, Bedtord-row. 

Johnson, W. Worksop, Nottinghamshire, coal- 
dealer. (Hall and Brownley, New Boswell- 
court, 

Jepson, J. Congleton, Cheshire, spirit-mer- 
chant. (Clarke, Richards, and Medcalf, Chan- 
cery-lane, 

Kerbey, 0. 'T. Finch-lane, Cornhill, stock-bro- 
ker. (Taylor, King-street, Cheapside. 

Kennedy, H. Brighthelmston, Sussex, carpen- 
ter. (Faithful, Birchin-lane. 

Keast, J. East Looe, Cornwall, money-acri- 
vener. (North and Smart, Temple. 

Lee, J. and P. Sanders, Cobb’s-yard, Middlesex. 
street, Whitechapel, rag-merchants. (Isaacs, 
Mansell-street, Goodman's-fields, 

Lansley, W. Andover, Hampshire, carpenter. 
(Hicks and Braikenridge, Bartlett’s-build- 
ings. 

Manifold, J. Kendal, Westmorland, skinner, 
(Addison, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn, 

Morgan, J. Bedford-street, Commercial-road, 
victualler. (Young, Mark-lane. 

Narraway, J. Bristol, fellmonger. (Williams 
and White, Lincoln’s-inn 

Nelson, J. Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, tea- 
dealer. (Evans and Shearman, Hatton- 
garden. 

Plaw, J. New Kent-road, grocer. (Watson and 
Son, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, 

Petty, R. Manchester, joiner. (Adlington, Gre- 
gory, and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 
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Palling, W. New-road, Keimington-lane, Vaux- 
hall, merchant. (Steel and Nicol, Queen- 
street, Cheapside. 

Proctor, J. Wardour-street, Oxford-street, wine- 
merchant. (Macdougall, Lincoln’s-inn New- 
square. 

Ramsden, R. Wandsworth, coach-proprietor. 
(Fisher, Bucklersbury. 

Roberts, T. A. Montford-place, Kennington- 
green, coal-merchant. (Pownall, Staple-inn, 
Holborn. 

Rees, B. Haverfordwest, linen-draper. (Jenkins 
and Abbott, New-inn. 

Roscow. H. Pendleton, Lancashire, brewer, 
— Richards, and Medcalf, Chancery- 
ane, 

Rhodes, J. Heywood, Lancashire, house-car- 
penter. (Wheeler, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Rutt, N. Coleman-street, paper-hanger. (Greg- 
son and Fonnereau, Angel-court, Throgmor- 
ton-street. 

Shackles,W. Kingston-upon-Hull, linen-draper. 
(Ellis, Son, Walmsley, and Gorton, Chancery- 
lane. 

Sandison, W. Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, 
tailor. (Tanner, Fore-street, Finsbury-sq. 
Sargent,G, F. Marlborough-place, Great Peter- 
street, patent leather dresser, (Hartley, New 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Smith, P. Petticoat-lane, spirit-merchant, (Fox 
and Prideaux, Austin-friars. 
Sloggett, J. jun., Bath, hosier. 

Lukin, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Smith, A. Beech-street, timber-merchant. (Ro- 
binson and Hine, Charterhouse-square, 

Sawtell, T. Somerton, Somersetsbire, inn- 
keeper. (Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, 
Bedford-row. 

Sintenis, W. F. Langbourne-chambers, mer- 
chant. (Bireh and Garth, Martin’s-lane, Can- 
non-street, 


(King and 


Dividends. 


[May, 


Sudbury, W. Reading, coaeh-maker. (Hamil- 
ton and ‘Twining, Berwick-street, Soho. 

Scholefield, R. M. Bradford, Yorkshire, many- 
facturer. (Fisher and Sudlow, Thavies-inn. 

Tomkinson, S. Burslem, Staffordshire, earthey- 
ware-manufacturer. (Adlington, Grevory, 
and Faalkner, Bedford-row. , 

Townshend, R. and S. Nottingham, cutlers. 
(Briggs and Mould, Lincoln’s-inn-tields. 

Tweed, J. Darby-street, Rosemary-lane, cabi- 
net-maker, (Isaacs, Bury-st. St. Mary-axe, 

Twaddle, W. C. Hertford, draper. (Sharp, 
Essex-courf, Temple. 

Welsby, W. Manchester, innholder, 
and Sergeant, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Wreaks, J. Sheffield, saw-manutacturer. 
son and Preston, Coleman-street. 

Wild, J. Burslem, Staffordshire,  victualler, 
(Bourdillon and Hewitt, Bread-st. Cheay side, 

Wise, S, and C, Brenchley, Maidstone, paper. 
makers, (Asbaldeston and Murray, London- 
street, Fenchurch-street. 

Whiting, T. Oxford, mercer. (Miller, Ely-place, 
Holborn. 

Wall, J. Brentford-Butts, broker, (Blake, 
Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars-road 

Whitehouse, J. jun., and W.N. Whitehouse, 
Wolverhampton, Statiordshire, factors. (Wim- 
burn and Collett, Chancery-lane. 

Wood, H.and J. and J. Wood, Chandos-street, 
Covent-garden, (Beverley, Garden-ecourt, 
Temple. 

Wilson, T. Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, undertaker, (Whitton, Great James- 
street, Bedford-row. 

York, A. Birmingham, baker, (Bourdillon and 
Hewitt, Bread-street, Cheapside. 

Yates, J. C. Rosemary-lane, chinaman, (Os- 
baldeston and Murray, London-street, Fen- 
church-street. 


(Appleby 


‘Til- 


DIVIDENDS. 


Avery, J. Barnstaple, shopkeeper, May 27. 

Ayton, W. Macclestield, Cheshire, cotton-spin- 
ner, June 14. 

Batterbee, P. F. Norton Suffolk, brandy mer- 
chant, May 1s. 

Beaumont, J. Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, 
May 25. 

Bradbury, G. 
May 25. 

Bridgman, E. L. Fish-street-hill, undertaker, 
May 29. a 

Bligh, W.C. Bath, grocer, June 8. 

Brennand, T. Bread-street, Cheapside, ware- 
housemen, May 29. 

Bradley, W. Louth, Lincolnshire, linen-draper, 
June 17. 

Crowther, W. Charles-street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, May 1. 

Clark, R. Newport, Isle of Wight, brewer, 
May 15. 

— J. Birmingham, linen-draper, 
May 21. 

Cuming, A. Claines, Worcestershire, draper, 
May 22. 

Chadwick,J, Holborn-hill,watch-maker, May 25. 

Capon, J. B. Bishops Hull, Somersetshire, 
woolstapler, June 4. 

Coleman, R. Liverpool, baker, May 26. 

Colston, D. E, Islington-road, upholsterer, 
May 25, 

Cock, W. and G, Canterbury, wine-merchants, 
June 8. 

Chambers, T. Liverpool, grocer, June 8. 

Daw, W. High Halden, Kent, potter, May 26. 

Dawson, G. and J. Walmsley, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, May 27. 

Davenport, J. Stockport Etchells, Cheshire, 
publican, May 31. 

Dowling,W. King-st.,Tower-hill, grocer, May 29. 

Elves, J Canterbury, ironmonger, May 22. 

Evans, B. P, Freeman’s-court, Cornhill, June 5. 

Emery, J. Rosomond-street, Clerkenwell, vic- 
tualler, June 5. 

Eastwood, R. Leeds, draper, June 2. 


Hadley, Shropshire, maltster, 


Firmin, J. Bulmer, Essex, farmer, May 21. 

Farrell, J. Prospect-place, Newington-cause- 
wav, May 8. 

Greetham, T, Liverpool, ship-chandler, May 21. 

Gompertz, A. Great Winchester-street, mer- 
chant, May 22. 

Grant, J. Coleman-street, merchant, May 29. 

Green, J. and J, Warminster, Wilts, grocers, 
May 31. 

Gray,'T. March, Cambridgeshire, brewer, Juve 3. 

Garrs, W. Grassington, Yorkshire, 
June 7. 

Goulden J, Goulden’s-place, Hackney-road, car- 
penter, May 22. 

Glover, D. Gutter-lane, 
June 12, 

Hattield, H. Abingdon-row, 
road, May 1. 

Hopwood, J. Chancery-lane, bill-broker, May 1. 

Horn, H. Cherry-garden-street, Rotherhithe, 
merchant, May 29. 

Honeyborne, J. Moor-lane, Staffordshire, coal- 
dealer, June 1. 

Hawkins, J. U. Star-corner, Bermondsey, car- 
penter, May 25. 

Humphreys,S. Charlotte-street, Portland-place, 
merchant, May 29. 

Hamilton, W. New City Chambers, merchant, 
May 29. 

Hicks, H. and S. W. Woodward, 
Southwark, June 5, 

Hollander, L. A. Winchester-street, diamond- 
merchant, June 5. 

Hosking, V. Walton, Bucks, builder, June 5. 

Hewson, J. and W. Robinson, Carlisle, manu- 
facturers, June 17. 

Jones, D. Brighthelmston, Sussex, stone-ma- 
son, May 17. 

Joseph, M. Liverpool, woollen-draper, June 4. 

Keast, W. St. Erny, Cornwall, lime-barner, 
May 19. 

Leigh, G. 

ay 19. . 
Lyney, J. jun., Limehouse, sai!-maker, June}? 


grocer, 


Loudon, merchant, 


Goswell-street- 


Bankside, 


Wincham, Cheshire, coal-dealet 
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Littlewood, J. Rochdale, Lancashire, stationer, 
May 22. 

Levitt, Q. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, 
June 12. 

Mackie, J. Watling-street, merchant, May 29. 

MeNair, A. Abchurch-lane, merchant, May 22. 

Minchin, T. Vernlam buildings, Gray's-inn, 
dealer, May 20, i 

Nightingale, T. Watling-street, warehouse- 
man, June 12, 

Oldtield, J. Edgeware-road, coachmaker, May 25. 

Parry, T. R. Seaton, and J. Armitage, Man- 
chester, May 17. 

Potts, T. jun. Sunderland-near-the-Sea, May 17. 

Plaw. H. R. Riches-court, Lime-street, mer- 
chant, May 4. 

Parker, J.G, and J. L. and T. Roberts, Birchin- 
lane, May 22 

Peet, G. and J. Gutter lane, Cheapside, May 25. 

Piercy, J. and R. Saunders, Birmingham, edge- 
tool-makers, May 2%. 

Pile, M. jun., Sidmouth, Devon, cabinet-naker, 
June 1. 

Phillips, T. A. Ardwick, Lancashire, brewer, 
May 26, 

Pinkerton, T. Nuneaton, Warwickshire, mer- 
chant, May 25. 

Patrick, J. Mary-le-bone-street, Piceadilly, li- 
nen-draper, June 12, 

Rooke, J. Bishopsgete-street without, woollen- 
draper, May 18. 

Robertson, G, Wapping, ship-chandler, May 18. 

Rivolta, A, Brook-street, Holborn, May 22. 

Roach, R.S. Bishop’s-Waltham. Hants, tanner, 
May 24. 

Robson, J. H. Sunderland-near-the-Sea, Dur- 
hain, mercer, June 24, 

Smith, J. W.and 'T. Townley, 
ton-spinners, May 19, 

Street, J. F. and W. Bucklersbury, stationers, 
May 1}. 

Spitta, C. L. F. and G, Molling, and H,. A. 
Spitta, Lawrence Pountucy-laue, May 4. 


ag . 
nanchester, cot- 


BIRTHS. 


May 2.—Mrs. T. Deacon, of Skinner-strect, of 
a daughter. 

8. Mrs. Brown, of the Old Bailey, of a son. 

10. In Judd-street, the lady of A, Delisser, sur- 
geon, of a son, 

14. The lady of the Rey. R. H. Millington, of a 
son and heir. 

16. At Upper Clapton, the lady of L. C. Miles, 
jun. esq. of a daughter. 

1S. In Highbury-place, Mrs. J. Morgan, of 
a son, 


MARRIAGES. 


May 1. Mr. J. Pembertan, of Worcester, to 
Mary Johuston,daughter of Mr. J. Johnston, 
of Pudding-lane, Lower Thames-street. 

— At Aldgate church, by the Rev. D. Hatt, 
W.H. Piicher, of New Broad-street, to Miss 
Duif, of America-square. 

3. At St. Margaret's Chureh, Westminster, 
Major-General Smith, to Amelia, widow of 
the late J. Leopard, esq. 

6. At St. Pancras new Church, Lieutenant 
Arthur Davies, R.N., to Elizabeth, daughter 
of G, Malcham, esq. 

ll, At St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, by 
the Rey. 'T. F. Lutteral, the Rev. A. F. Lut- 
teral, Rector of East Quoinlockstead, of So- 

mersetshire, to Jane, the daughter of Wim 

Leader, esq.. of Putney-bill, Surrey, 
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Stevens, D. G, Harlow, Essex, linen-draper, 


May 18. 


Slaughter, T. Seal, Kent, tanner, May 22. 


Sharpus, R. Davies-st., Berkeley-sq. May 22, 


Saunders, J. Duke-strect, St. James's, surgeon, 


May 22. 


Staniforth, W. Little Eastcheap, wine-mer- 


chant, June 5, 


Sanders, J. M. Ipswich, Suffolk, ironmonger, 


June 9, 

Sayers, J. Little Yarmouth, Suffolk, wine- 
merchant, June 25 

Thiesen, A. 1. Bernard-st., Russell-sq., May 15. 

Townsend, E. Maiden lane, Covent-zarden, 
May s&, 

Thurbon, J. March, Cambridgeshire, Jane 3. 

Whellier, T. Exeter, spirit-merehant, May 17. 

Walker, B. West Smithfield, tailor, April 27. 

Wilson, R. and F, Oxford-street, linen-drapers, 
May 22 

Wade, D. P. Hadleigh, Suffolk, tanner, May 22. 

Weeks, J. Exeter, currier, May 22. : 

Wilkins, C. Tower-street, oilman, May 22. 

Warren, P. Warminster, mealman, May 26, 

Walley, T. Liverpoo) rehant, May 26 

Williams, L. Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, 
merehant, May 29. 

Webster, J. Tower-street, merchant, May 2. 

Williams, L. Fenehureh-st., merehant, May 29, 

Whitaker, W. Watketeld, and J. Whitaker, 
Lee-green, Yorkshire, June 10, 

Wetton, J. W. James, and T. Payne, jun. Wood 
street, ribbon-manulacturers, June 12, 

Wathen,C. Salter’s-hall-court, merehant, June 5, 

Willington, J. and E. Birmingham, cabinet- 
case-makers, June &, 

White, M. Finsbury-square, Middlesex, mer- 
chant, June 12, 

Wortley, V. Henry-street, Hampstead-road, 
Middlesex, June 12 

Wall, J. Broad-court, Long-acre, Middlesex, 
tailor, June 12, 


14. At Tenderden, Kent, by the Rev. 'T. Wood, 
T. U. Hammond, esq. of Brixton, Surrey, 
surgeon, to Maria, daughter of the late J. 
Neve, of ‘Tenderden. 

19. Mr. ‘T. Churehyard, of Spital-square, to 
Miss Gell, of Nottingham. 

20. Mr. #.Garford,of Poplar, to Anne, daughter 
of G, Pringle, esq., of Stoke Newington. 


DEATHS. 


May 1.—Margaret, wife of C. Adams, esq. of 
Spencer Lodge, Wandsworth-common, daugh- 
ter of Sir L. Maclean, M.D., of Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 

2. Mrs. West, aged 80, wife of the late Me 
West, King-street, Deptford, 

4. At his house in Judd-street, J. Shaw, for 
meely of Bath,aged 74, universally regretted 
by alarge circle of fmends, 

7. Mr. 'T. Jordan, of Whitechapel, druggist. 

9. Hannah Maria, wife of J. G. Simeox, esq., 
of Harborne-House, near Birmingham. 

12. Raber Davison, esq ,of Isiington-green, in 
the 67th vear of his age 

14. After an illness of two days, C, Max, the 
son of J. Western, esq., late Captain in the 
Isth Hussars, and Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Portuguese Army. 

19. At Chatham-place West, Hackney, Mr. 
Jetieries, aged 65. ; 

20. In Tavistock-square, Mrs. Sharp, widow of 
the late W. Sharp. 
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All Exchequer Bills dated prior to April, 
James WETENHALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 26th April to 2 
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25th May, Ls24, 


1823, have been advertised to be paid off. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
From the 20th April, 


By Messrs. Harris and Co., Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn, 


to 19th 
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Winds. 
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“The quantity of Rain fallen in the month. of Apil was 1 inch and 35, 1wvths. 
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